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TO THE MEMBERS OF 1923 


Now that our high school days have ¢ome to an end, and the past is but 
a memory, it is up to us to considert well the future. For four years we have 
heen building a foundation; we have broadened our minds, strengthened our 
characters; and at last we find ourselvés at a stage where we must take up 
new burdens and greater responsibilities. Some will fit themselves further 
for that which is to be their life work by attending college; others will im- 
mediately enter into the business world to take up the task which is before 
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them; but let us all, as members of '23, face the goal of our ambition with a 
resolve to go through with it, and to do our pest. Let us strive to make good, 
to gain the objective for which we are working, and to be a credit to S. M. H. 
S. Just as we have gone about our tasks in school, so must we in business, 
hut with greater initiative, always remembering that perseverance and ability 
will win the game. What is life but a great game in which all must take part, 
some making an excellent showing, while others, not strong enough to stand, 
fall and are passed by? That which enables us to stand is brought out in our 
motto: “Knowledge itself is power.” 
Earl Saunders, ’23. 


TREASURE DIGGING 


What are we, the senior class of 1923, going to do after we graduate from 
this old school? Are we going to stand still and let the world roll on without 
our doing anything, or are we going to dig in and make our lives worth 
while? 

During our High School course we have met many obstacles and con- 
quered them. We have at last reached the point for which we have been 
striving—a High School diploma. But we must not stop here; we must go 
on, and let this be but our starting place. 

S. M. H. S. has given us a splendid start, but we cannot afford to sit 
back on our laurels and expect to win. We must get out for ourselves now; 
we must show the world that we have not wasted our time during these last 
four years, but have proceeded onward and upward toward that great goal, 
success. It now rests with us whether we rise or fall, whether we make a 
success or a failure. 

Fellows, let’s do something; let’s dig in and get our treasure before it is 
too late. He who sits back and waits is lost, for time and tide wait for no 
man. 

William Sidney Harrison ‘23. 


GRADUATION—THEN WHAT? 


After working four years in S. M. H.S., the event which we have eagerly 
looked forward to has arrived—Graduation. Now the question looms up be- 
fore us,—\What are we going to do after graduation? 

Most of us began our High School career without any real definite aim, 
without any thought of the future. How many are leaving High School with 
the same spirit, without aim or ideal ? 

In order to achieve success we must have our ideals. A man’s ideal does 
more to determine his success or failure than any other element in his char- 
acter. 

It is important to distinguish between merely wishing for success and 
the strong holding to a firm purpose. Merely wishing does not bring Suc- 
cess; it only serves to spur us on toward our goal. Success does not come 
to us, we must go out and get it. 
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Whatever our future plans may be, let us decide upon a worthwhile car- 
eer; let us know what we want to do—and want it enough to go out and do 
it. Let us aim high, keep our ideals ever before us, and give to the world the 
best that is in us. Julius Janssen ’23. 


STEPPING STONES 


How many realize that life for each and everyone holds an immense va- 
riety of stepping stones? It is your privilege to choose the course that you 
wish to follow, to advance honestly, ably and uprightly along this line. The 
class of ’23 is about to proceed farther out in the world, each member selecting 
the stepping stone which appeals to his interests most strongly. Are these 
stones safe? No, many of them are slippery and unsteady, and you will be 
unable to stand on them unless you have something which will insure a firm 
footing. This necessary foundation is education which will be your staff all 
through life. You are never too old to gain knowledge which you must 
have in order to get along in the world. 

It is up to you, undergraduates, to do your best in school work and school 
activities that you may acquire the ability to step safely on these stones of 
life. Conquer your difficulties which are but pointers that direct you toward 
the shining light, success. Do not hesitate when the path seems rough; 
plunge ahead, and, as you go, never fail to watch your step, for, if you slip 
beside the way, you can never win the race. Miriam Welles ‘23. 


THE MEANING OF THE VALEDICTORY 


The Valedictory is the closing address pronounced by the highest pupil 
of a college or high school. It is the leave taking, the farewell of the gradu- 
ating class to the college or high school. 

As the closing words of the Valedictory ring out, it means the launching 
of the graduate into a college or business life. The Valedictory finishes the 
connection between a high school life and a college, or biisiness life. 

To the parents of the members of the graduating class, the Valedictory 
means the beginning of a new era in the graduate’s life. The parents of 
course take pride in the achievements of their boys and girls. At this time 
there also comes a public recognition of the sacrifices of the parents. Every 
individual of course knows of the sacrifices his parents have made to keep 
him in high school. 

To the graduating class the Valedictory means that it meets for a last 
time as a unit. Many years from then its members will doubtless be scat- 
tered through this state and nation. 

Each member of the class of '23 sincerely hopes that the Valedictory will 
have delivered him into a field of success,—success not only in affairs of mon- 
ey, but also in affairs of town, city, state and nation. 

In summing up, it may be stated that the Valedictory delivers us into the 
field of life that we may make the world better because we have lived in it. 

Sherwood Bissell ’23 
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EARL HOUGHTON SAUNDERS MINNIE OLSON, “MIN” 
Senior Class President; Edito.-in- Vice President of Senior Class; A. 
Chief Somanhis Events 1922-23; Ex- A.; Student Council 1922-23; Class 
change Editor Somanhis Events 1921- Day Gift Committee. 
22; Varsity Basketball 1921-23; Ten- 
nis Team 1922-23; Student Council 
1921-23; Chairman of Class Day and 
Senior Dance; Hi-Y; A. A.; Delivered 
Ivy Oration Class Day. 


CLASS MOTTO: 
“KNOWLEDGE ITSELF IS POWER” 


CLASS POEM TO 1923 


In the four short years that have passed away 
Like butterflies on fleeting wing 

We've found much pleasure in work and play — 
Real joy which in our hearts will sing. 

"Twill be refreshing as fragrant flowers 
In the many long years to come, 

To live again these pleasant hours 
So filled with freedom, friends, and fun. 


Now as we start on life’s rough journey 

With courageous smile and knowledge for our tool, 
Let us prove our worth, and loyal be 

To our classmates, our friends, our school. 


Let us bear in mind our motto too, 
That “knowledge itself is power,” 
And gain more wisdom by all we do, 
That great achievements may be ours. 
But always safe within our memory 
As a thought both good and pure, 
Will the love of the class of twenty-three 
For dear S. M. H. S. endure. Miriam Welles ’23. 
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ALMIRA ELIZABETH ADAMS 
“PETE” 
Glee Club; A. A. 


DAGMAR ANDERSON 
“DAG” 


Glee Club; A. A. Will Committee for Class 
Day. 


HARRY PAUL ANDERSON 
“ANDY” “MONK” 


Hi-Y; Student Council; A. A; Track Team 1919- 
23; Captain of Track '23; Varsity Basketball 1921- 
22; Assistant Art Editor of Somanhis Events 1921- 
22; Art Editor of Somanhis Events 1922-23; Chair- 
man of Decoration Committee for Class Day. 


VIVIAN BEATRICE ANDERSON 
“Viv” aye 
Glee Club; A. A. 


HARRIET RUTH BERRY 
“HATTIE” 
Class Secretary 1920-21; A. A. 


SHERWOOD JOHN BISSELL 
“CAP” 


Hi-Y 1921-23; Student Council 1922-28; A. 
A.; Tennis Team 1922-23; Track Team 1922; 
Varsity Basketball Team 1922-23; Alumni Ed- 
itor of Somanhis Events 1922-23. 


HILDING RUDOLPH BJORKMAN 
“FLEA” “PLUT” 


Track Team; A. A.; Glee Club 1920-22; Varsity 
Baseball Team 1922-23; Circulation Manager of So- 
manhis Events 1922-23. 


JOHN MICHAEL BOYLE 
“JACK” 
A. A. 


RICHARD BROWNELL 
“DICK” 

A. A.; Varsity Baseball; Cheer Leader 1922; Glee 
Club; Debating Club 1921-23; Triangular Debating 
Team 1923; Class Day Gift Committee; Manager S. 
T. S. Baseball. 


WILLIAM HENRY BURKE 


“BILLY” 


Student Couneil 1922-23; President of A. A. 
1922-23; Varsity Basketball Team 1922-23; 
Varsity Baseball Team 1922-23; Class Day 
Gift Committee. 


— 
bo 
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JOHN PRICE CARNEY 
“BLINKER” 


Student Council; Varsity Baseball Team 1921-23; 
A. A.; Manager of Baseball 1922-23. 


ELEANOR ANNA CASPERSON 
“ou 
A. A. 


FRANCES CONROW 
“FAN” “FANNIE” 


A. A.; Student Council; President of Glee Club 
1923. 


EDWARD FRANCIS COUGHLIN 
“ED” 
A. A. 


ALICE CRAWFORD 
“A L” 


A. A.; Glee Club 1920-23; Vice President of Junior 
Class 1921-22. 


ROBERT GORDON DEXTER 
“BOB” “DEX” 

Student Council '22; A. A.; | Track Team 
1920-23; Glee Club 1920-22; Tennis Team 1921- 
1923; Manager Tennis 1923; President of Jun- 
ior Class 1921-22; Junior Prom Committee 
1922;Class Day Music Committee 1923; Art 
Editor of Somanhis Events 1920-22; Joke Edi- 
tor of Somanhis Events 1922-23. 


EDITH VIVIAN ELLIS 
“EDDY” “EDIE” 
A. A. 


RUTH MARGERY ELLIS 


“RUFUS” 
Glee Club; A. A. 


JOSEPH FREDERICK EMONDS 
“SONNY” 
Glee Club 1921-22; A. A. 


EVERETT FISH 
“EV” “FISH” 
A. A. 
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CHARLOTTE FOSTER 
A. A. 


JOSEPHINE JULIA GLEASON 
“jo” 
A. A. 


GERTRUDE ANNA GORDON 
“GERT” 
A. A. 


CARL ARTHUR GUSTAFSON 
“GUSTY” 
A. A. 


CLAIRE NOBATINA HANNON 
“SLIVER” 


Student Council 1922-23; Captain Girls’ Basketball 
Team 1922-23; Girls’ Debating Club 1921-22; Girls’ 
Basketball Team 1921-23; Leaders’ Class 1921-22. 


MARGARET ELIZABETH HARRISON 
“PEG” “PEGGY” 
A. A. 


WILLIAM SIDNEY HARRISON 
“Sl! pb” 


A. A.; Triangular Debating T'eam 1923; Treasurer 
T.S.; A. A. 


HERMAN C. H. HELM 
As As 


ANNA J. HEWITT 
“ANN” 
A. A. 


SAMUEL WILLIAM HEWITT 
“BU mM” 


A. A.; Sec. S. T. S. A. A.; Captain Varsity 
Baseball S. T. S.; Varsity Basketball S. T. S. 
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EMILY MAY HOPKINSON 
“EMMY” “mM” 
A. A.; Debating Club 1921-23. 


ELEANOR GERTRUDE HUTCHINSON 
“HUTCHY” 


Glee Club 1919-20; A. A.; Girls’ Debating 
Club 1921-22; Senior Class Girls’ Basketball 
Team. 


SHERWOOD JOHN JACKSON 
“JACK” 
A. A.; Hi-Y 1922-23; Track Team 1923. 


JULIUS ‘RUDOLPH JANSSEN 
“JULIE” 
A. A.; Varsity Basketball Team 1922-23. 


HANS JORDT JENSEN 
“SLIM” 
A. A.; Dramatic Club 1921-22; Glee Club 1921-22; 
Debating Club 1921-22; Class Day Prophecy Commit- 
tee. 


ASTRID MARIE JOHNSON 

A. A.; Glee Club; President Girls’ Debating 

Club 1922; Secretary-Treasurer Debating Club 

1923; Triangular Debating Team 1923; Stud- 

ent Council; Assistant Editor of Somanhis 
Events 1922-23; Valedictorian. 


CLIFFORD CHARLES JOHNSON 
“CK” 


A. A.; Secretary of Freshman Class 1919-20; Track 
Team 1920-23; Varsity Basketball Team 1922-23; 
Captain Tennis Team 1922-23; Student Council 
1922-23; Hi-Y; Class Day Music Committee. 


ELTON ALFRED JOHNSON 
“PEEWEE” 
A. A. 


SSTHER MILDRED JOHNSON 
“JOHNNIE” 
A. A.; H. S. Orchestra 1919-23. 


NORMA VIOLA JOHNSON 
“NONNIE” 
A. A. 
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VIOLA ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


“ey 
A. A. 


HENRIETTA METHA KANEHL 
“HENNY” 
A. A.; Dramatic Club 1919-22; Glee Cluy 


1923; Debating Club 1922-23; Triangular De- 
bating Team 1928; H. S. Orchestra 1922-23. 


GARFIELD HAMILTON KEENEY 
Glee Club 1919-22; A. A. 


ADOLPH ROBERT KITTEL 


“ADE” 
A. A. 


EDWIN NEALE LAKING 
“ED” 
A. A.; H. S. Orchestra 1922-23. 


RALPH ARNOLD LEANDER 
“FELIX” 


A. A.; Hi-Y; Vice President Debating Club 
1922-23; Student Council 1922-23; Class Day 
Gift Committee. 


MARJORIE VIOLA LEIDHOLDT 
“MIDGE” 


hy acne Club 1919-22; Cast of “Mice and Men”; 


GERTRUDE ELIZABETH LIDDON 
“GERTIE” 


ROBERT ELMORE MACPHERSON 
“MAC” “Bo B” 


Student Council; Junior Prom Committee; Hi-Y 
1921-22; Secretary-Treasurer of Hi-Y 1922-23; Varsi- 
ty Track; President Debating Club 1922-23; Trian- 
gular Debate 1923; Treasurer of Senior Class; Ath- 
letic Editor Somanhis Events 1922-23; Class Day 
Decoration Committee. 


LILLIAN MADDEI 
“Li L” 
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VIOLET ISABEL MADDEN 
ayy 
A. A. 


HENRY GROVER MASSEY 
A. A.; S. T. 5S. A. A. 


RAYMOND FRANCIS McCAUGHEY 
“MAC” 

A. A.; Student Council 1922-23; Hi-Y 1921-23; 
Glee Club 1919-22; Varsity Basketball Team 1919-23; 
Captain of Basketball Varsity 1922-28; Varsity Base- 
ball Team 1920-283; Class Day Music Committee. 


CATHERINE AGNES McCANN 
“yr “KITTY” 
A. A. 


MILDRED IRENE McCOLLUM 
“MILLY” “MIL” 
A. A.; Girls’ Glee Club. 


HMMA FRANCES McCONVILLE 
“Em 
A. A.; Class Day Prophecy Committee. 


JAMES THEODORE NICHOLS 
“NICK” 
A. A.; S. T. S. A. A.; Varsity Baseball S. T. S. 


GLADYS MARGUERITE PECKHAM 
“GLAD” 
.. Bs 


CARL WILLIAM PETERSON 
“PETE” 
A. A, S. M. H.S. and S. T. S. 


WALTER BERNARD QUINN 
“QUINNIE” 

Treasurer Freshman Class; President Soph- 
omore ‘Class; Vice President A. A. 1920-21; 
Vice President Debating Club 1920-21; Captain 
Track 1923; President Student Council 1923; 
Glee Club 1919-22; Somanhis Staff 1918-21; 
Dramatic Club 1920-22; Chairman Prom Com- 
mittee 1922; Class Day Music Committee; 

Chairman Gift Committee Class Day. 
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CHARLOTTE JOHANNA REICHARD 
‘CHARLIE” 
A. A. 


STANLEY DALE RICHMOND 
“STAN” 
A. A. 


ETHEL MAE ROBB 

A. A.; Girls’ Basketball Team 1921-22; Dramatic 
Club 1919-22; Secretary Dramatic Club 1920-22; De- 
bating Club 1921-23; Triangular Debating Team 
1928; Cast of “Mice and Men”; Exchange Editor of 
Somanhis Events 1922-23. 


EARL CHESTER ROGERS 
“BALDY” 

Glee Club 1919-21; Hi-Y 1921-23; Assistant 
Art Editor Somanhis Events 1922-23; Class 
Day Decoration Committee; Class Day Proph- 
ecy Committee. 


WINSLOW T. RUNDE 
“TIP” 
A. A. 


CHARLES JOSEPH RUKUS 
“CHARLIE” 


A. A.; Cast of French Play “Le Voyaze de 
M. Perrichon.” 


ANNIE ELLEN SCRANTON 
“AN N” 


A. A.; Glee Club; Girls’ Basketball Team. 


MILDRED AGNES SEIDEL 
“TEDDY” 


A. A.; Debating Club 1921-23; Junior Class 
Secretary. 


GEORGE EDWARD STAVNITSKY 
“STIFFIE” 


A. A.; Dramatic Club 1921-22; Glee Club 1921-22. 


RUTH ELEANOR STOUGHTON 
“EL 
A. A.; Debating Club 1922-23; H. S. Orches- 
tra 1919-23; Girls’ Glee Club 1919-28; Class 
Motto Committee. 
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ELIZABETH STOUGHTON 
“BETTY” 
A. A.; Girls’ Glee Club. 


BEATRICE EVELYN SWEENEY 
“BEE” 


A. A.; Leaders’ Class; Debating Club 1921- 
22; Senior Class Basketball Team. 


JOSEPH JOHN SYLVESTER 
“GIS” 
A. A.; Track Team 1920-23; Glee Club 1920-22: 
Class Day Decoration Committee. 


SAMUEL JAMES THORNTON 
“RED” 

Freshman Class President 1919-20; Glee 
Club 1919-22; Somanhis Staff 1920-21; Varsity 
Baseball 1926-23; Captain Baseball 1923; Var- 
sity Basketball 1921-23; Basketball Manager 
1922-23; Vice President Student Council; Hi- 
Y; Chairman Class Day Music Committee. 


ESTELLA MAY THRALL 
“STELL” 


Dramatic Club 1921-22; Glee Club; Treasurer of 
Glee Club 1921-22; A. A. 


HELEN FRANCES TRANT 


Freshman Class Treasurer 1919-20; Dramat- 
ic Club 1921-22; Senior Class Secretary; A. 
A.; Chairman Class Day Class Will Commit- 
tee. 


ELSIE TROTTER 
“TODDY" 
A. A.; Girls’ Glee Club 1919-23. 


LOUIS URICH 

Student Council 1922-23; Track Team 1920- 

23; A. A.; President Hi-Y; Class Day Class 

Will Committee; Business Manager of So- 
manhis Events. 1922-23. 


MARGARET ELEANOR WELDON 
“PEGGY” 


A. A.; Sophomore Vice President 1920-21; Girls’ 
Glee Club 1920-23. 


MARY HELENA WELLES 


A. A.; Leaders’ Class 1921-22; Girls’ Varsity 
Basketball 1923. 
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MIRIAM SMITH WELLES 
“MARIA” 

A. A.; Student Council 1922-23; Leaders’ Class 
1920-22; Girls’ Varsity Basketball 1919-23; Captain 
Basketball 1921-22; Manager Basketball 1922-23; 
Class Motto Committee. 


HELMER VICTOR WERDELIN 
“FAT” “PLUT” 
A. A.; Glee Club 1919-20. 


MABEL LOUISE WETHERELL 
“MAYBE” 
A. A.; Captain Second Team Girls’ Basketball; 
Senior Class Basketball Team 1922-23. 


ISADORE WEXLER 
“Izzy” 

H. S. Orchestra 1920-21; Glee Club 1919-22; 
Cast of “Mice and Men”; Cast of “The Hour 
Glass”; Executive Committee Debating Club 
1921-22; Cheer Leader 1923; Manager of Track 
1923; Student Council; A. A.; Junior Prom 
Committee. 


MARGARET ANNA WILLIAMS 
“PEGGY” 
A. A. Girls’ Glee Club. 


DAVID H. WILLIAMS 


“FARMER” 


A. A.; Debating Club 1921-23; Triangular 
Debating Team 1923; Class Motto Committee. 


AGATHA GERALDINE WRIGHT 


A. A.; Glee Club 1920-23; Dramatic Club 1920-22; 
Cast of ‘Mice and Men”; Cast of ‘“’Op ’o Me Thumb”; 
Secretary of A. A. 1921-22; Somanhis Events Staff 
1921-22; Junior Prom Committee 1922; Secretary 
Junior Class; Vice President Girls’ Glee Club 1922- 
23; School Notes Editor of Somanhis Events 1922- 
23; Chairman Class Day Prophecy Committee. 
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CLASS SONG,1923 


After four years of work and fun, 

At last comes our Commencement Eve. 
We think of the good times we've had 
In this school we are about to leave; 
And, as we bid a fond farewell 

To this dear old High School Hall, 

Wie wish we might repeat these days 
And once again enjoy them all. 


Now as we are about to go 

Into a life so strange and new, 

A breath of sadness, Schoolmates dear, 
Is felt as we are leaving you; 

But someday we shall meet again, 

And though we know not where or when, 
The Spirit of old Twenty-three 

Will be revived in us again. 


CHORUS 


This night marks the end of many happy days, 
We have spent with our classmates here. 
We cannot help but feel a little sorrowful 
As we part from our friends so dear. 
But, it’s not as though our ways would never meet again; 
For surely our paths will cross someday, 
And what seems the end is only the beginning. 
Twenty-three will show its loyalty for aye! 
Words and music by Robert Dexter ‘23. 


IVY ORATION 


Undergraduates: As the time for graduation draws near, and the class 
of ’23 must go out and join the ever increasing ranks of the Alumni, it is with 
mingled joy and sorrow that we bid you farewell. 


During our four years in high school it has been our endeavor to uphold 
the standards of S. M. H. S. in school work, in our organizations, and in ath- 
letics. The Student Council, the Glee Club, Debating Club and Hi-Y have 
been put to the test and have proved their worth. The progress that we have 
made in athletics needs hardly to be mentioned. Our basketball teams have 
carried the Red and White through a highly successful season while the work 
of our baseball and track teams has been very favorable. 


In looking backward, however, we can see instances where, as a group 
and as individuals, we have fallen short of the mark. Many among us, if we 
were to repeat our high school career, would probably do differently. That 
chance to us is lost, but to you, who are to remain, we give this word of ad- 
vice. Never*forget what you are in school for, and see to it that when 
you stand where we are standing you have no such regrets. It may seem 
hard at times, but having set your standard, work for it. The reward is well 
worth striving’ for. 
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Schoolmates: During the past four years we have labored within these 
familiar halls, and at least a part of that time we have worked side by side 
with you. Now that the time approaches for us to leave, we know that you 
will carry on with the same objective for which we have worked to make 
South Manchester High School a bigger and better school in every way. 


There is much yet to be accomplished. Debating and Dramatics must 
be backed by the entire school if they are to continue. The idea of the Stud- 
ent Council should be supported, for it is an asset to both students and facul- 
ty. The standards set for athletics are high, but with the material so far dis- 
covered in S. M. H. S. every team should go strong next year. 


Freshmen: Your class this year has shown good spirit. Keep it up, 
and in three years you will have no regrets. With co-operation a class as 
large as yours can do much toward the bettering of S. M. H. S. 


Sophomores: Next year you will be upper classmen. See to it that your 
school does not lack your support. Try out for the teams and support the 
organizations that the school offers. It will be your duty and privilege as 
upper classmen to help lead the way. Your showing in athletics has been 
fine this year, and the school will expect much from you next fall. 


Juniors: To you falls the responsibility of leadership; from now until 
you stand here next June it will be your duty to see that the Senior responsi- 
bilities are carried out. Consider well what is before you, for there is much 
left to carry on. “Somanhis Events”, our school paper, rated among the 
leading school papers, will be practically yours. Subscribe for it; contribute 
to it; back it to the full extent of your power. Try out for the teams; if you 
do not participate, go to the games and cheer your team on to victory. The 
upholding and the bettering of South Manchester High School’s standards 
will give to you a feeling of pride when the time for your leavetaking comes. 


Classmates: We have only a short time before we must say good-bye 
to S. M. H. S. In one more week we shall come together for the last time. 
All our lives we shall look back and think of the happy days we have spent 
in this school. As a symbol of the start that '23 is making in life we have 
planted the class ivy this afternoon. Just as the tendrils from that root will 
spring forth and reach upward, so will the embers of the class of ‘23 branch 
out; some to further their education at higher institutions, others to enter the 
business world, but all of us cherishing the remembrance of our high school 
days and all striving to be a credit to ourselves and to our Alma Mater. 

Earl Saunders ’23. 
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THE VALUE OF COMMUNITY WORK 


One of the greatest needs in America today is community work or social 
service. ‘The purpose of this so-called social service is this: “It endeavors to 
unite all elements of a community for democratic co-operation in leisure 
time activities, to increase the joy and well-being of all members of the com- 
munity through recreation, education, drama, and music, and, primarily, 
through citizenship, in which all shall be real participants.” Community ser- 
vice is an agency which is at work to restore among all the people in Ameri- 
can communities the almost lost art of being neighbors and friends. The pur- 
pose of a community service is to provide social life for the people. It is for 
the man who has to work long, hard hours, and who needs recreation, else 
he will be merely existing, not living. It is for the girl who is away from 
home and has no place to receive callers, no advantages which are homelike. 
Social service workers organize clubhouses and recreation centers so that 
girls will have good places to which to go, so they will not succumb to the in- 
fluence of the street and cheap theatres. 


The most common reason why girls leave home is that they are not sat- 
isfied. In some of the congested sections of cities, New York especially, it 
is almost impossible to have attractive homes. In these sections, home is 
a place of shelter, a place to eat and sleep. Consequently, the girl resorts to 
the street, to cheap places of amusement and the dance hall. Here her life 
is influenced by low standards of living. All this can be overcome by hay- 
ing community centers which provide clean, wholesome entertainment. Com- 
munity centers are needed in the cities and congested districts more than any- 
where else. They influence girls, inspire, and encourage them to do right, 
to be better women. 

This applies to the boys as well as to the girls. In fact, more so, be- 
cause boys are always a bit more unruly and untrained than girls. In the 
southern section of New York, the boys in the factory and railroad districts 
were stealing and destroying property, and doing countless other things to 
disturb the peace and keep the police and Humane Society busy. The crime 
wave was steadily increasing when someone suggested that a playground be 
instituted in this section where clubs could be formed. This was done, and 
in a comparatively short time, street ruffians were transformed into courte- 
ous lads of whom the community could be proud, and, as a result, the girls 
were brought to a higher standard of morality. 

Superintendent Koerbel of the Juvenile Court of Binghamton says: 
“Where this office five years ago had in one season 100 cases of thievery, 
burglary, and misdemeanor from the industrial towns, this season it had just 
three cases. Five years ago, I spent three afternoons a week in court in the 
factory centers; now I am in court there on an average of twice a month. 
Give the boys and girls clean recreation, keep them out of doors and interest- 
ed in something wholesome, and you will have no trouble with delinquents.” 
During those five years clubs have been organized, basketball, tennis and oth- 
er sports introduced, and classes in economics and domestic science started. 
The result was that crime decreased 96 per cent. Other communities have 
done the same thing with the same results. Does this not prove that commu- 
nity work is worth while? 

To do all this an immense corps of workers is needed. The demand is 
increasing. At present there is a great shortage of recreational workers. The 
field for social work is constantly growing larger, more workers are there- 
fore needed. In an effort to obtain additional workers, the Community Ser- 
vice, Incorporated, with Headquarters in New York City, has established a 
Personnel Bureau which is co-operating with the Employment Bureau to 
which persons out of work may go. If any of these applicants have ability 
along the line of social service, they are given positions in this work. 
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The following is an illustration of the happiness one worker brought to 
the hearts of hundreds of children by devoting one hour a week to them. How 
would you feel if you had to get up every morning at 4:30, water and feed 
the cows and chickens, go to school, come home and do more chores, have sup- 
per, and then go to bed at 7:30? Suppose you had to do this week after week, 
month after month, the only interruption in the program being a Bible class 
on Sunday morning and a sermon every other Sunday afternoon. If you 
were between the ages of 12 and 15, wouldn’t you feel that you were being 
cheated out of life? These conditions are in existence right now at the insti- 
tutions for the correction of children who have gone astray. These children 
are not to blame; they are the products of bad home conditions. After a 
while the minister realized that the children needed more than a Bible class 
and a sermon on Sunday, so he asked a local community worker to take 
charge of the program for afternoon. An hour was spent in singing and 
playing simple games. The children were so grateful, so interested, that it 
was decided that more Sundays would be spent in songs and games. Just 
think of the happiness one social worker created in an hour’s fun. 

With the shortening of working hours there is more need for communi- 
ty centers because the people, especially the young, have so much more time 
in which to get into mischief. Many factories are establishing, at a short 
distance from the plant, recreation centers for their employees. This pro- 
motes good feeling. An employee is more efficient, more willing to work 
for his employer’s interests if he knows his employer is interested in him, and 
is trying to help him in his leisure hours. The Carnegie Steel Company has 
done much for its 52,000 employees in this way. The Company is divided in- 
to eighteen plants, each of which has its individual athletic association. In- 
ter-department and inter-plant championship contests are held in baseball, 
basketball, football, track and field sports, and the like. 

The value of a community center is expressed in the following statement 
made by Father Kervany of California: “The Community Center is the 
strongest influence that has ever come to this town, and I don't exclude the 
church when I make this statement.” This priest attends the Center every 
night because he finds it the best possible means of getting in touch with his 
people. 

Dramatic clubs are also of the utmost importance in community work. 
They are valuable in that they promote art, culture, and sociability. They 
encourage the foreign-born to dramatize their native customs and traditions, 
and in learning the plays, they become more familiar with the American peo- 
ple, their customs and ideals. A community theatre is one of the finest 
things a town can possess; every dramatic club should aim toward this end. 

The housing problem in cities is one of the vital problems with which 
social workers have to contend. Houses are built to hold the largest number 
of people in the smallest possible space. The increase in the price of land is 
the cause of this. The results are houses with small dark rooms and halls, 
unventilated closets used as bedrooms, damp and decaying cellars, hideous 
sanitary accommodations, dangerous fire risk, dirt, filth, and dilapidation. 
The people who live in these houses have a low standard of living. Combine 
these standards with the bad housing conditions, and you have circumstan- 
ces which are serious physically, socially, and morally. The people are liter- 
ally herded together, six and seven people living in two rooms. Under con- 
ditions like these, home life is impossible, and yet sweet, pure home life is 
the foundation of a sound and healthy society. The slums are the breeding 
places of intemperance, disease, vice, degeneracy, crime and poverty. They 
are the cause of the taxes which we have to pay to keep up the institutions 
which take care of this human wreckage. Miss Harriet Fulmer, Superin- 
tendent of the Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago, in a paper before the 
Conference of Charities and Corrections a few years ago, declared: “Two- 
thirds of the delinquent children, two-thirds of the physically ill children, 
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one-third of the mentally deficient, one-third of the shiftless mothers, and 
two-thirds of the deserting fathers come from homes where dirty and ill ven- 
tilated rooms predominate. To bad living quarters can easily and without 
exaggeration be attributed two-thirds of the necessity for much that we call 
‘problems in our reform work’.” 

Community houses can overcome a great deal of this. Their influence 
improves the standards of the people. Social workers are endeavoring to im- 
prove the housing conditions through the legislatures, and they have already 
accomplished much in this way. 

Many social workers are needed also in the medical department. The 
care of children is especially important. The following is an illustration: 
A baby was suffering from stomach trouble and was taken to a hospital. In 
five weeks it was cured at a cost of thirty dollars, and was returned to its 
mother without any instructions as to the care of it. This is the weakest 
point with most hospitals. They do not make sufficient connection between 
the patients in the institution and their lives before and after. All our hos- 
pitals write on the patient's history when he leaves: “Discharged—cured” ; 
“Discharged—relieved” ; “Discharged—dead”; and there the function of the 
doctor ends. The hospital ought to see that someone else provides “after 
care.” The baby was “discharged—cured” into the arms of a_ generous, 
whole-souled mother who wanted to give her children the best of everything. 
The child got a hair-raising assortment of food, and in a few weeks was re- 
turned to the hospital precisely as ill as before. Again thirty dollars worth 
of cure was spent. Again the baby was turned over “cured” to its uninstruc- 
ted mother, and again the trouble recurred. If the mother had been given 
proper instructions about the baby’s diet, it would not have been ill again. 
It would not have taken much time or any money except a few dollars to a 
paid social worker to do what the hospital had hitherto failed to do, and thus 
the mother might have been guided correctly in the care of her child. 

Recreation work is growing rapidly, especially in the cities. During the 
year 1922 over nine and one-third million dollars were spent on public recrea- 
tion. According to reports, one-half million more was spent last year than 
in the previous year. For example, Detroit increased its budget for 1922 by 
$200,000; Indianapolis increased its appropriation from $63,855 to $101,805; 
and Scranton, Pennsylvania increased its expenditures for recreation from 
$22,000 to $54,000. The results in good citizenship and good health are evi- 
dent. A western mayor is quoted as saying: “It is a case of more play- 
grounds or more money for juvenile courts.” 

People are generous in giving money and land to promote recreation. A 
$200,000 golf course was given to Salt Lake City, and land valued at $75,000 
was given to Lebanon, New Hampshire. Detroit is especially active in this 
work, Eight swimming pools are situated in various parts of the city. Miles 
of artificial canals have been built where the people can canoe in safety dur- 
ing the summer, and skate in the winter. In Oakland, California, provisions 
were made so that every boy and girl above the fifth grade could learn to 
play tennis. 

All cities are progressing. We read what this city is doing, and what 
some other city is doing, but now we are reading what Hartford, our city, is 
doing. A little over a year ago, two club houses were finished, one for men, 
the other for women. Each one is equipped with a dance hall, rest and club 
rooms, shower baths, and similar facilities. Near these houses are two base- 
ball fields, six tennis courts, four handball courts, two basketball courts, a 
running track, and a picnic grove with ovens and fireplaces. This is what 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company has contributed to Hartford. Special 
cars go to the club houses after business hours, 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company is doing a great deal for the hap- 
piness of its employees. The company is famous for the part it played in 
paying the tremendous claims that arose after the fires at Baltimore, Chi- 
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cago and San Francisco. It has landscape gardeners completing an immense 
park which is one of the most ‘beautiful in New England. This park also has 
its well equipped club houses and courts of every kind. 

The Aetna Fire Insurance Company, not to be outdone by its competi- 
tors, has purchased a large tract of land a mile from the business section of 
the city. Here a new home office is to be erected which will have every rec- 
reational advantage. The young officials of the company, who have had school 
and college training in athletics, are working hard to help this movement. 

Manchester is just as wide awake with its three recreation centers, its 
athletic grounds, and playgrounds. Cheney Brothers have recently donated 
a new athletic field which is entirely enclosed and has stands with a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,000. Manchester also has its Child Welfare Workers who 
are accomplishing a great deal. These workers help the poor to care for 
their children and teach the foreigners how to bring up their children in the 
American way. It takes money to do this, but Manchester is responding to 
the call. It always has done well, let us continue to give our support so that 


it can do more. It is worth while. 
Mildred Seidel ’23. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE FOLK-SONG 


It is strange that musical historians have been content to pass over the 
subject of folk-music with very few words. Almost all composers have gain- 
ed inspiration from their own people or “folk” from which this class of mus- 
ic derives its name. These melodies were made by musicians, most of them 
anonymous, whose names do not appear in history, but whose songs have 
lived through generations, have brought comfort, healed sorrow, and have 
brought about a better understanding and brotherhood among men. — The 
oldest folk songs are of unknown authorship; after they were memorized they 
were passed on by word of mouth. We receive these melodies just as they 
were given to us; just as we accept anything which nature has bestowed upon 
us. Although, perhaps, we do not realize how beautiful they are, they be- 
come a part of our thoughts and lives. By considering these melodies we 
find that they are expressions of the people in general, rather than of an in- 
dividual. The real folk-songs traveled from father to son, sometimes even 
disappearing from the place where they originated and springing up in an 
entirely different part of the country. Because of the fact that they were not 
printed, and owing to faulty memorizing and the varied vocal ability of the 
performers they were often changed. Whatever was beautiful and worth 
while, however, remained, while that which was not necessary disappeared. 
Finally these songs came forth from the severe tests of time, a symbol of the 
people, rather than of any particular individual. 

Health and simplicity are the two qualities that make these folk songs 
so beautiful. They are the main sources of beauty in any music; they are 
priceless qualities that cannot be imitated. Health is the adjustment of the 
parts of a song without friction, whereas simplicity consists of freedom from 
manners and ideas which are not necessary. Unlike the songs that come and 
go, having moments of popularity and then being banished in the dim reces- 
ses of the mind, these songs will live.forever. Even today it is not unusual to 
hear a medley of folk-melodies played or sung. These songs and folk-legends 
are termed by some “nature’s unpolluted pools.” 

In an audience of foreign-born people brought together to participate 
in folk-songs there can be found not merely the young, who are eager to profit 
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by anything which nature may throw in their path, but many past the prime 
of life. Have they come to seek “nature’s unpolluted pool’, in order to wash 
away the discouragements of everyday life? To these older people life has 
meant a long, hard struggle, as can be discerned from the worn expressions 
on their faces, and from their eyes that have become slightly dimmed by look- 
ing down at their tasks instead of up at some cheerful vision of hope. Their 
tongues have gone through the ordeal of learning a new language, their 
minds, of trying to fit themselves to new social and political conditions, and 
even their hearts, of learning to love a new country. In spite of the many 
years thus spent, their work is only half completed, and some invisible cord 
ties them to their fatherland across the sea. 

At the first note of a well remembered folk-song their eyes begin to 
shine, their heads to nod, and their feet to tap with the music of a recollected 
folk-dance melody ; they are carried back to the days of their childhood when 
their mothers sang to them, or when, perhaps, they were dancing on the 
green with dark-eyed Tina or blue-eyed Alice. Perhaps it is the same Tina 
or Alice who is now seated beside them, and by close observance one can see 
that her eyes are often dimmed with tears, not with the sadness of re- 
gretting, but with the joy of remembering. These were, most likely, the 
came tunes that cheered them at the altar. comforted them in time of need, 
lightened their burdens, gave them courage at sea, and encouraved them to 
enter the battle-field with a shout for king and country. These songs have 
been their companions all through life, and now have helped to link the pres- 
ent with the memories of the past. In these melodies are “visualized all in- 
timate aspects of their own past and their souls are granted one of life’s re- 
cesses in which precious memories are gathered up in a golden cup and offer- 
ed to lips, longing it may be, for jvst one refreshing draught.” 

Such an audience is musically unspoiled. It does not like a song be- 
cause its neighbor does, nor does it owe its musical tastes to education ob- 
tained from the daily newspapers; while one group may favor the melodies 
of its own native land it maintains an attitude of neutrality toward the pro- 
gram as a whole. ; 

The war awakened a keen inte-est in the life and thoughts of alien peo- 
ple, and the study of folk-lore has helped to open up new paths for under- 
standing the immense groups of foreigners forming the population of our 
crowded cities. It seems curious that just at this time when a civilization, 
a century old, seems to be tottering on the brink of an abyss, caused by com- 
mercial jealousies, imperialistic greed, and racial hatred, when music, art, and 
literature without the least resistance are hecoming expressions of a world 
governed by materialism and machinery, there should be a revival of folk: 
songs. This may be the reaction of the world grown timorous by the dis- 
appearance of some of its accustomed things. and now reaching for some- 
thing fundamental in which it can obtain a firm grip, and which in some 
measure it finds in the “supremacy of the imagination.” There is at any rate 
something significant in the revival of the folk-song, for while some. persons 
may think that such a movement is emphasizing the spirit of nationalism for 
the elimination of which much money and effort is expended here in our 
country, there is another side te the question which shows that by means 
of the folk-song there is a possibility of creating a “binder of songs” between 
foreign groups in search of a better understanding of the national character- 
istics and racial psvchology. 

Nevertheless this is certain, that however the nations of the world may 
differ in character. speech. manners, and customs, the folk poetry and folk 
songs of all countries are based upon lasting human traits. It is in the folk 
song that we hear the harmony of the folk soul, and the finely attuned ear 
may catch the faint overtones as they come forth from the depths, coloring 
and enriching the mother tongue but leaving no doubt as to its basic origin. 

Henrietta Kanehl ’23 
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THE VALUE OF APPRECIATION 


Have you ever spoken a word of appreciation to a tired person, and seen 
his face light up with gladness? Have you ever noticed how good you feel 
and how much brighter the world seems when you have either given or re- 
ceived a few words of deserved appreciation? There is great value in praise. 
Like mercy, it is a quality quick and keen to bless both giver and receiver, 
for the giver of praise is bound to feel a thrill when he sees how the other 
person responds to his words. Moreover, the power to praise is an indica- 
tion of true manhood. It is not possible for a criminal to praise—he may ap- 
plaud, but praise is something that the whole heart participates in, whereas 
a criminal is like a house divided against itself—his conscience against his 
purpose. But actually to praise, he must employ his whole being, and there- 
by he becomes no more a criminal, but a man of virtue. You may differen- 
tiate between the big man and the little man by their capacities for praise. The 
little man is the man who is not sure of himself, who is so little convinced of 
his own greatness that he is afraid to recognize that attribute in others for 
fear that they will out-shine him; the big man is not afraid to praise unhesitat- 
ingly and with his whole heart. 

Once a young man named Keats wrote a long poem which has since be- 
come famous. Unfortunately, he wrote it in an age of censors. He was told 
to go back to the shop and stay there. There has been much discussion since 
as to whether or not this criticism really harmed the poetry of Keats. But 
it must ever remain a matter of speculation as to what would have happened 
had he met with praise from other writers. 

It takes a man who can praise to blame. There is a deep principle in 
this, a principle of life. It is possible to save a soul by praise when no other 
method could avail. There is a belief, which is really the truth, that if you 
see a friend pale and ill, you may send him to the grave by advising him of 
the fact, whereas you may save him by proclaiming his robust appearance. 

Another and a very important phase of appreciation regards the praise 
bestowed upon children. A few words heard in childhood may remain in the 
mind forever. How necessary it is then for these words to be words of 
praise rather than of punishment. The most prevalent idea of training 
children is the idea of prohibition and punishment. You say to a child, “You 
are not to do that.” If he does, you punish him. If he doesn’t, you don’t 
notice it. The great mistake made is the heavy stress laid upon negative 
virtues, and the fact that punishment follows when one does not do a re- 
quired thing, but no reward is offered and no words of praise bestowed for 
refraining from doing it. A child may spend hours preparing some sur- 
prise for you; he may deck your room with flowers, or tie scarfs to the ban- 
ister to represent flags to greet you. “Very pretty, dear,” you say, and the 
child notices that you scarcely look, “and now clear it all away nicely, won't 
you?” The child clears it away, but loses confidence in your sense of jus- 
tice. 

In the world of men, the rewards for active virtue are money and praise. 
But there are deeds for which money cannot pay; these are rewarded by 
medals or paragraphs in the newspaper—not at all the same thing as being 
rewarded by the spontaneous praise of your fellow men. After all, apprecia- 
tion is what men work for, not gold. 

In Illinois, in 1906, a man named Backus formed a society to reward the 
courteous, pleasant public servant. When a member of the society came in 
contact with a person who impressed him as being courteous, pleasant, yet 
business-like. that person’s name was given to his employer as deserving of 
promotion. In this way Mr. Backus made courtesy pay. The creed of this 
society reads: “If your friend is a help, a joy, an inspiration to you. tell him 
so. There are so many discouraged hearts everywhere, just hungry for ap- 
preciation.” 
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The reason we find so many discourteous people in the world is that 
their efforts are not appreciated. They begin their work with high ideals; 
they intend to do all they can to please the public. For the first few weeks 
they are all that could be desired. But sooner or later they realize that only 
a very small fraction of the public appreciates their work. Then it becomes 
just a means of earning a livelihood, and finaliy they arrive at the stage 
where every man is an enemy, and the strongest man wins. Of course when 
one of these people dies, his friends and acquaintances shout his praises. How 
much brighter his life might have been if these praises had been given at a 
time when he could hear and enjoy them. 

Years ago, to praise a man to his face was almost a sin. The old adage, 

“Praise to the face is open disgrace,” 
has not been entirely blotted out with the passing years. People said that 
praise made a person egotistic—as though it were not good to be thus. Where 
will you find a virtue that is not egotistic, that is not the assertion of an 
abundant personality? Men would be frigid, mechanical things without a 
certain amount of egoism. 

The following poem, written by someone who understood the value of 
appreciation in the world, will, I believe, drive this point home: 


“Tf with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is doing, 

If you like him or you love him, tell him now. 

Don’t withhold the approbation till the parson makes oration, 

And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow; 

For no matter how you shout it, he won't really care about it. 

He won’t know how many teardrops you have shed, 

If you think some praise is due him, now’s the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


More than fame and more than money, is the comment kind and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm, approval of a friend. 
For it gives to life a savor, it makes you stronger, braver, 
And it gives you heart and courage to the end. 
If he earns your praise, bestow it, 
If you like him, let him know it, let the words of true encourazement 
be said, 
Do not wait till life is over, and he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead.” 
Ethel Robb ’23 


THE MEANING OF “A GOOD SPORT” 


There is probably not a more common expression in the English lan- 
guage with more different shades of meaning than the term “Good Sport.” 
The most commen meaning is probably the one applied to the person who 
frequents a country club, or indulges in some sort of athletic games for which 
thousands of dollars are expended yearly in the United States. This sort of 
“Sport” however, is not the type about whom I am going to speak. The 
“Good Sport” to whom I refer is one who plays the game of life under strict 
compliance with the laws of sport. These laws are applicable not only to 
athletic sports but also to life, for there is little, if any difference between the 
two. In both there are opposing and aiding forces; the men in life like the 
men in the game, have their respective positions, and in both there must 


be a goal. 
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The “Good Sport” has always to ove:come the opposing force. He has 
to face it in an absolutely open “man to man” fashion. in a game it is ap- 
parent who the aiding and opposing forces are, but ottentimes in life this 1s 
not so. Many times when someone its really helping us we cannot see it. It 
is often hard to believe that someone or something 1s really helping us when 
they are working entirely against what we believe woulda most heip us. ‘he 
“Good Sport” is always ready to have faith in those who are trying to help 
him, and never draws hasty conclusicns as to who is reaily helping him and 
those who only appear to do so, ‘Lhat is, he does not argue falsely, trying to 
convince himself that the right way lies along the path ot least resistance; in- 
stead he faces the facts squarely and does not lead himself to believe that 
evil, covered with a thin veneer of good, is genuine. 

Many people, although they usually recognize that the opposing force 
has to be dealt with, believe that the aiding force can be taken as a matter of 
course. This, however, is far from true. First, consider it purely from the 
point of view of athletics. What becomes of the team whose players do not 
pull together? There is probably no other fault as disastrous to a team as 
lack of team work. It is the same in life; no person is entirely independent 
of his fellow men, for he who does not pull with his running mate is lost, and 
will never win in the game of life. 

Just as each man on a team is assigned his position in accordance with 
his ability to fulfill it, so in life does each man choose a position for himself, 
because of his ability in that particular work. Positions may be divided into 
two classes: Those appreciated by the general public, and those which are 
seldom appreciated. Just because a job is inconspicuous and not appreciat- 
ed is no sign that it is not important. For instance, think of the basketball 
team. Few, who do not thoroughly understand the game, appreciate the 
work of a guard. The forwards and center apparently make the score. The 
fate of the game appears to the casual onlooker to rest in their hands. Yet 
what happens to the score when the guard does not pass the ball to his own 
forward? Many a game is lost because of the guard’s failure to do this. It 
is the same in life. This world would not be half as fine if the only positions 
were those which are under the full glare of public appreciation. Thousands 
of jobs which are scarcely thought of are of great importance. To cite an 
example of this, think of the gateman at the railroad crossing. He is usually 
an old man dressed in shabby clothing. He is always at his post morning 
and night, and although his task seems simple, when we stop to think of it, 
how many lives does he save in a year? He is truly a silent guardian, yet 
he is seldom thought of except when he lowers the gates, thus stopping traf- 
fic when one is in a particular hurry. 

It is unnecessary to remind anyone that there is always a goal in an ath- 
letic game. There would otherwise be no incentive, no objective. But do 
people always recognize this fact in life? The goal that a man sets for him- 
self in life holds the same position in that man’s life that the goal in an ath- 
letic game holds for the players. The person may be compared with a vine. If 
a vine is allowed to climb on a trellis three feet high, it will do so, and any- 
one might think that it was at the height of its ability, while it is only at the 
end of the goal set for it; whereas, if the trellis had been five or ten feet high, 
the vine would have grown to it. 

“Quit” is a word that can never be applied to a “Good Sport.” In ath- 
letics a man of the greatest ability is never considered a true athlete if he 
possesses this quality, for it is the essence of failure. This reminds us of the 
attitude one should take toward losing and winning. We all realize how 
much this counts in athletics, but do we realize that it is of equal importance 
in life? Many people are ruined because they are not good winners. They 
are successful in some undertaking, but instead of using this success as a 
rung of the ladder to climb higher, they rest contented, and the world loses 
another leader. On the other hand, there are those who are not good losers. 
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A person should put his best into life at all times, but when the time of fail- 
ure comes, and it does come to everyone, it is not the time to quit; it is the 
time to spur oneself on to work to the very height of his ability, both men- 
tally and physically. The following verse brings out the attitude one should 
hold toward failure: 
“What is a failure? It’s only a spur 
‘Yo a man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
‘To go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed, it’s an even guess 
You never have won a high success.” 
Furthermore, many people who fear censure find a reasonless excuse for 
failure instead of accepting it. The “Good Sport” never resorts to this meth- 
od, for it takes away a man’s chance to try, and makes quitting easy. 

There is often a way to gain fame at the expense of someone else, but 
this is never done by the “Good Sport” who realizes that the only things 
worth while in this world are those which are earned. A person can often 
get by without doing his share, but if he does, the bigger things in life slip 
by him, for nothing worth while comes to us without effort—the effort of 
work. Science teaches us that matter can neither be created nor destroyed. 
If certain amounts of different substances are put into chemical action, the 
same amounts of those substances will remain after the action ceases, al- 
though in a different form. Thus, when we put hard work into our tasks, 
we get the same amount of work in return, only it is in the form of success. 

lf these laws of sportsmanship are carried out, we shall find that we 
have an entirely different outlook upon life than we have ever had before, if 
we have not tried to live up to these ideas. We do not think that just because 
someone or something is working against us that it is impossible to succeed. 
Instead, we learn that there is always an opposing force such as temptation, 
idleness, dishonesty, quitting, et cetera, which must be faced squarely, op- 
enly, and entirely wiped out of our lives. The “Good Sport” understands 
that not everyone can be a star, and so does not try to uphold a position in 
life above his ability, merely for show, but puts his best into his job. He 
knows that failure is part of the game and never becomes discouraged by it, 
for he realizes that there would be no joy in winning if he had never tasted 
defeat. Thus, he does not permit either success or failure to ruin him, for 
he knows that whether he has met with success or failure, he has learned 
something from his effort that will help him to succeed later. Thus the 
“Good Sport” wins his successes from his own hard work. Although he 
realizes that everyone is helped at times, he does not have to be pulled 
through life, but stands on his own feet, ready to get up again every time he 
falls down. He is ready to make good where success seems impossible, and 
is always ready to help another, less fortunate than he. 

The genuine “Gocd Sport” stands out among his associates for his good 
spirit, which, although it may not be appreciated by the mass of people, is, 
nevertheless, a valuable asset. It helps him over the difficulties as well as 
in his successes. “Good sportsmanship” is a characteristic for which all 
should strive. 

Eleanor Stoughton ’23 
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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


Happiness is the reward of obedience and righteousness. It is defined 
by Webster as “a state of pleasu.avle content with one’s condition of life.” 

Instinct for happiness is as natural in man as the instinct of life itself. 
Certainly, it is a very important thing in this worid, for man must be happy, 
if he is to do good and lasting work. But we usually underestimate its 
place. We are inclined to think that the bright and sunny nature must be 
shallow, and the sad and thoughtful nature, the deeper and richer. 

Aristotle said, “Since all knowledge and all purpose aim at some good, 
what is the highest of all realizable good? As to its name I suppose nearly 
all men are agreed; for the masses and the men of culture alike declare that 
it is happiness.” All forms of philosophy, which have made it the aim of 
life, have come to the conclusion that happiness can be attained only through 
temperance and self-control. Life is full of simple, natural, healthy joy. 
“The highest happiness is not in what we have, but in what we hope to attain.” 

The way to happiness is harder to find than the way to prosperity. Some 
say that the sure way to lose it is to seek it. Some ambitions which men 
set before them as the unerring way to a happy life are fame, position of pow- 
er, Or possession of great wealth. But happiness does not depend upon pos- 
sessions. They often hinder because of over-anxiety to provide against pos- 
sible happiness. A man makes a great discovery when he finds out that life 
is not made up of the abundance of things, and that happiness lies along the 
common and universal lines. Experience shows us that when men live sim- 
ply, pleasure comes easily with every act. 

The first important factor in being happy is health. Few realize the 
worth of this until they lose it, or are in danger of losing it. Health not only 
makes heavy work possible, it also affects the quality of the work. Health’ 
affects our practical judgments; lack of it often produces a mind which can- 
not see things as they are. An invalid can be happy, and a weakling, noble, 
but it is in spite of their disabilities. 

The second factor of happiness is work. Being happy in our work does 
not lie in doing just the kind we like, but in learning to like the kind we do. 
The busy lives are the happiest. The strong person likes to battle in hard 
winter. He does not ask for the shelter of a snug nest us his permanent en- 
vironment. 

In his book, “Quest of Happiness” Philip Gilbert Hammerton tells of 
one of his old gentlemen friends who said, “I had many kinds of happiness 
which I did not want and never hoped for and 1 wished for many that I nev- 
er received. I discovered that the right way to enjoy happiness within my 
reach was net to form an ideal of my own and be disappointed when it was 
not realized, but to accept the opportunities for enjoying life which were of- 
fered by life itself from year to year and day to day. Since I took things in 
this temper, I have enjoyed a great amount of happiness.” Another of his 
gentlemen friends places happiness entirely in occupation of which he has 
always found an abundance, both in professional work and in studies. 

The third great way of being happy is by the “satisfaction of the affec- 
tions.” This includes home life, friendship, and associations with others. 
“True happiness is found in the mutual love of husband and wife, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters.” It is also found in the association with 
others, especially by the young. 

One can be happy by accepting the task appointed him, by performing 
it cheerfully, and by habitually emphasizing pleasant things. Some go to 
business in the morning, and waste their best energy in outwitting their com- 
petitors. Returning home at night, they are tired and fretful, and remem- 
ber only the disagreeable things. 

Sense of victory begins with the belief that happiness and tranquillity 
are possible in spite of conditions. Beethoven was deaf, yet he wrote glor- 
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ious symphonies. Phillips Brooks stammered, but he became a great preach- 
er. Doomed for some years to Bedford jail, John Bunyan remained cheerful 
and wrote his immortal book. 

It really seems as if many people have forgotten how to rest. Life is 
full of fret and fever. It is never quiet: even at midnight the thunder of com- 
merce is heard on the street. The nervous wreckage of people’s lives is the 
cause of much unhappiness. The happiest man is he who is able to forget, 
especially on a holiday. It is not a holiday if one cannot forget his sorrows 
and worries, and enjoy his surroundings. Children are our examples. They 
think only of the present, and forget their little troubles. They are very 
happy during vacation and enjoy themselves immensely. 

True happiness, which is, after all, a state of the soul, is found in relig- 
ion. “To be without God is to be without hope in the world.” It is un- 
fortunate that the young people should have so much cause to imagine that 
religion means gloom and darkness, instead of joy and light. Religion is the 
biggest and brightest thing that can come into a man’s life, transforming ev- 
ery power and inspiring every energy, and flooding it with peace and joy. 
Pleasure may be possible in any view of the universe, but happiness can only 
persist if we believe that life is not playing us. false. 

Ruskin said, “To watch the corn grow, or the blossom set; to draw hard 
breath over the ploughshare or spade; to read, to think, to love, to pray, are 
the things which make men happy.” 

Ruth Ellis ’23 


FRIENDSHIP 


Friendship when reigning in its greatest truth and purity, is a sacred bond 
between two human souls, protected and nourished by love. The most ex- 
alted ideas of love are not too good for a cherished friendship. A friend 
stands for the human beauty of intellect and all that goes with humanity. It 
is not only the most beautiful and noble in man, but also an ideal for any in- 
dividual, for any nation. We do not talk of friendship so much as we feel it, 
for its philosophy is beyond the human power of knowledge. We seek a 
definition of love, not knowing that in our quest we deprive ourselves of that 
very thing, filling our lives with ambitions and interests that bar our hearts 
from that supreme happiness—the finding of companionship. 

We come in contact with so many different persons in our daily routine 
that we ask ourselves which ones we would choose to whom to open our 
hearts and share the troubles and pleasures of the world. It could not be the 
person who enjoys his own solitude to such an extent that he is almost monk- 
ish in his withdrawal from his fellowmen. Neither would it be the one who 
speaks to. everybody and anybody without reason, making himself a bore 
and a pest. Instead, we choose the one who shows himself honorably inter- 
ested in his companion’s personality and who always learns something in the 
bargain. 

We cannot have friends unless we ourselves make some effort. The only 
way to have a friend is to be one,”’ and in order to be a good friend there are 
certain elements essential. The purpose itself holds a simple yet sacred in- 
tention, and is the hichest auality of all. A geod friendship never lacks in- 
spirine qualities. and never fails to lift un the ideals and ambitions of a per- 
son. It does not demand, but gives freely and willingly. A friend sees in 
vou what you really are: an insincere smile never deceives a friend. We ought 
not to regret our own faults. or to despise those of others, for a friend shows 
his sincerity and love by telling us of our faults, and helping us to mend them. 
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Often times we deceive ourselves in building our friendships on false 
foundations that lack the emotions of the human heart. We ignore the dic- 
tates of our own conscience and bring ourselves before the false god of beau- 
ty. These friendships are not good for us, and do not aid in our progress. 
There is a stronger foundation that never fails to bring the hkest of results; 
that foundation is love of purity and truth. Breadth and depth of personali- 
ty spring from these beautiful qualities, and make a friendship both human 
and divine. The joy that comes from the feelings of the heart is the great- 
est in the world. We cannot know a person unless we love him, for true af- 
fections seem to be the key to knowledge. Therefore, if we are choosing a 
friend, let-us first give him the throne of our heart. 

We all know the story of David and Jonathan, and admire the wonder- 
ful qualities of friendship shown in their devotion to each other. From the 
moment of their first meeting they felt the nearness of kindred. Out of the 
storms of time and life, there arose a newness of beauty and comfort for those 
two souls. It was a bond to endure the strongest test of nature’s difficulties. 
Today, we need such enduring friendships as David and Jonathan’s, to help 
the progress of the growing world. We find ourselves, as individuals, rising 
to meet the great political crises as they force their way into existence, but 
we need to rise as a body, co-operating with our fellowmen to strengthen our 
nation. Among the worthy workers we find more intimate associations 
than social co-operation. Men under great responsibilities to their country 
are glad to look to someone with confidence and feel the presence of loyalty 
and devotion to some fellowman as well as to their country. These quali- 
ties are essential, and a pledge of friendship between nations enables us to 
carry on our commerce and trade, prohibiting bitterness. Our country is 
our friend and we honor it in this way. 

It is difficult sometimes for everyone to come in immediate contact with 
the political work, and so we dwell in the domestic environment, simple as it 
may be. It might be well for us occasionally, to stop and consider the rich 
significance of the home and those that live therein. How worthless we our- 
selves would be, even as members of the home, if we devoted no love, confi- 
dence, or companionship to one another. It is in the home that we find the 
friendship of the highest merit. We respect and admire those therein with a 
constant and fervent devotion, looking to them for support in time of trouble, 
and sympathy in time of need. Courage and loyalty guide our very words 
and acts to the ones in the home, and comprise our world of kinship. 

Think of the sincere devotion, in old Bible days, of Ruth to her mother- 
in-law. It was with a great sacrifice that she followed and aided her in times 
of need. We should choose to be an earnest lover and helper to our devoted 
friend, even as she did. 

The phrase, “My Friend,” has a rich significance to one who understands 
its meaning. It means that there is one person with whom we may be sin- 
cere, and before whom we may think aloud. It gives us strength and cour- 
age of spirit to be able to say,— “This is my friend,” and it is like a new faith 
in the progress of nature. We know that when the sun shines, or when life 
seems dismal, we can look to this one for comfort and know that he will share 
our sorrows as well as our pleasures. He is not to use for our own advan- 
tage, but to accompany us on our journeys. Friendship should be valued for 
what there is in it, not for what can be gotten out of it. The “give and take” 
are among the supreme privileges of existence. Stevenson said: “If we can 
find but one to whom we can speak out our heart freely, with whom we can 
walk in love and simplicity without dissimulation, we have no ground of quar- 
rel with the world or God.” 

What my friendships have been to me I cannot put into words. I only 
know that without their sympathy I should be less than I am, and utterly 
lacking in happiness. We depend upon what people think of us so much, 
that sometimes we neglect our interests in others. We must go half way 
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and meet our friends with a frank and sincere smile. There can be no place 
so low as to lack the possession of scme fellowship. A test of friendship is 
a test of your attitude to the world around you, and one friend is not enough. 
We need to be in friendly contact with the world. 

Our present adventures should have to do with friendship. Let us there- 
fore set forth valiantly, “for life without friends is like a desert without an 
oasis.” Let us make life’s journey a quest for friends. Great is the friend- 
ship where fortune smiles or frowns with impartiality, and we march together 
at ease. Let us open our hearts to our friends, for our intellectual and active 
powers increase with our affections. Let us characterize them once more by 
the words of Ruth to her mother-in-law: 

“Intreat me not to leave thee, 
And to return from following after thee; 
For whither thou goest, I will go: 
And where thou lodgest I will lodge: 
Thy people shall be my people, 
And thy God my God.” 
Almira Adams ’23. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Equality of opportunity seems to mean that all men start fair, each for 
himself. “All men,” says Bishop Gore, “should, if possible, have an equal 
opportunity of making the best of themselves.” Some think that the labor 
movement has this for its ultimate object; yet the opportunity for each man 
to develop fully his own nature causes the strikes so paralyzing to a nation’s 
life. 

Nowhere is the rise from a low state to greatness so easy as under a des- 
potism. Every drummer boy in Napoleon’s army carried a marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack. In old China, lifelong series of competitive examinations 
were given in order to discover industry and talent. A slave-empress or a 
water-carrier made vizier are familiar figures in the older Orient. A number 
of peasants have been Popes, a very few, president—from log cabin to White 
House is a rare change. 

The nearer we get to modern conditions the more uncommon is the burst- 
ing of birth’s discriminating bar. Ben Jonson says, “The most worthy men 
have been rock’t in meane cradles.” He himself had been a brick-layer. Prior 
who became an English ambassador, was an ale-house drawer within a few 
yards of the spot where the examination rooms of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners stood. 

Those who would now struggle to the top—those like Carnegie and 
Lloyd George—must go through the intensely complicated barriers and 
meshes of modern society. In Shakespeare’s time, when less advertisement 
was necessary and life was simpler, twenty people rose to fame to every one 
of today’s time. 

Genuine democracy does not necessarily mean equality of opportunity. 
A better definition of democracy is the liberty to develop human nature, lib- 
erty for the poor to appreciate the many advantages of refinement and leis- 
ure, liberty for the ignorant to obtain a knowledge of history, of literature, 
and of art. The lovers of beauty, art, and culture should not be ousted from 
their courses to bring about this “equality of opportunity.” Rather is it the 
lower caste of people who should be taught to love and appreciate the beau- 
tiful. 
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Even as an ideal, “equality of opportunity” proves an _ unsatisfactory 
formula. First, it is not clear as to whether everyone is to make the best of 
himself for his own advancement, or for the good of the community. If a 
man never gets his chance in life, have the designs of the Creator for the 
good of the man or the world been frustrated? Then again, when genius has 
found its outlet,—take Napoleon’s career—has it always been for the happi- 
ness of mankind? 

Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” brings out the idea that all 
over the world there must have been myriads of splendid artists, creative 
minds and master musicians who never caught the gleam of inspiration or op- 
portunity. Our nervous anxiety to make the most of our own individual ex- 
istence on this side of the grave seems to belong to the unconscious godless- 
ness of these times. We do not stop to think that a universe may exist for 
the flowering of one soul. Dean Church lived an unobserved life for thirty 
years in a Somerset village. Dr. Neal finished his life as warden of a petty 
almshouse in England on twenty-four pounds a year. Yet to have comfort- 
ed some old beadsman, or to have saved the soul of a little servant or farm- 
er’s wife might have been God’s purpose for these men. Dean Inge of Eng- 
land has said, “When our short lives are over, we take our places in the eter- 
nal order, and our rank in the world of spheres is determined by the degree in 
which we have fulfilled or frustrated the will of our Creator.” 

In another way equality of opportunity is unthinkable. There is no ar- 
rangement of ours by which the Caucasian mind and that of the wooly- haired 
Papuan can be so placed that both will arrive at the end together. When 
“all start fair,” the nation’s race belongs to the swift, and the nation’s battle 
to the strong. Not only does the case of the tiger and the babe at feeding- 
time prove this, but also that of David Copperfield and the waiter. “Come 
on, little un, and let’s see who'll get most.” The waiter certainly “got most.” 

Suppose that equality of opportunity brings to the front what is most 
valuable in a man, enabling capacity to assert itself. What then becomes of 
incapacity? If each human being is to be set free to do the work and fill the 
place he or she is best fitted for, mankind falls into natural castes. This fact 
is clearly shown in Moore’s “Utopia,” which states that the cleaning of 
“filthiness and ordure” in the meat markets, together with “al vile service, al 
slavery and drudgerie, with al laboursome toyle,” was left to the born serv- 
ants, while the serving at table was assigned to the more delicate ladies. 

For another example take Grostéte when he became Bishop of Lincoln. 
His brother asked him to make him a grade man. “Brother,” answered Gros- 
téte. “if your plow is broken, I'll pay for the mending of it; or if a horse is 
dead, I'll pay for another. But a plow-man I found you, and a plow-man I[’ll 
leave you.” 

Liberty is the opposite of equality. The two can never co-exist because 
equality is an artificial condition. The old exhibition system used at Eton 
was meant to benefit the poor scholar, but when reform came he was crushed 
out. One college said quite frankly, “We do not want poor men—but able 
men. That is quite true. The rewards of merit go to those who have enough 
cleverness or money to be meritorious. When all are given equal opportu- 
nity, but no equal natural advantage, the weak must necessarily go to the 
wall. Competitive examinations, prizes, and school board tests do not al- 
ways discover the men and women who are destined to become great. 
Shakespeare, Carlyle, and Burns prove this, for they came into the sunlight 
of fame without any parchment certificates. 

A community is like a large garden; it is planted for peaches and orang- 
es, for carrots and cabbages. All are quite necessary for the growth of that 
community. That is why some people must scrub and hew and plow, some 
be leaders of thought and action, while others paint pictures or write books, 
edit newspapers, or become admirals, presidents, or kings. : 
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By means of this division of society we have accomplished the feat of 
placing round pegs in round holes. The only remaining thing to do is to be 
ready to give an encouraging hand to cleverness and industry whenever we 
see it. In this way we can remove many of the artificial obstacles to real hap- 
piness, and at the same time give the aid necessary for the intellectual and 
moral progress of the world. 

Astrid Johnson ’23 


VALEDICTORY 


Tonight, as the members of the class of 1923 are about to leave this High 
School to enter the great school of life, it is entirely fitting that we pause and 
think of the benefits we have obtained from our training; and to express our 
gratitude to those who have made it possible for us to receive this higher ed- 
ucation which has prepared us to take up the work, and share the responsi- 
bilities of the world. 


To you, Superintendent and Members of the School Board, we are in- 
debted for the equipment and curriculum, the athletic and social advantages 
given us during our High School life. Now more than ever, we realize what 
it has meant to us. 


Members of the Faculty, yours has been the duty to guide us along roads 
leading to honor, justice, and fame. We cannot comprehend tonight all that 
you have done for us; but it is for us by our future accomplishments to show 
you our appreciation. 


Parents and friends, we owe you a debt which words cannot repay. 
There have been countless sacrifices of which we know nothing, generously 
made that we might have this higher education which you yourselves per- 
haps did not receive. You were always ready with a cheerful word, an un- 
derstanding sympathy, always encouraging and helpful. We cannot thank 
you with mere words. Only a life well lived, with strong, pure, upright 
ideals, can prove our appreciation of all you have done for us. 


Schoolmates, we wish you success in all vaur undertakings. Stand by 
S. M. H. S.; give her your best; uphold her ideals and traditions as we have 
tried to do. Go on with your work, and mey you find success where we per- 
haps failed to do so. 


Members of the class of 1923, tonight we meet for the last time as a class 
in South Manchester High School. For many of us an entirely new phase of 
life is calling. Yet, wherever we may go, let us always keep our class motto be- 
fore us—the value of which we have truly learned during our four years of 
High School—“Knowledge itself is power.” Some of you will continue your 
studies in college, but in the broader school of life the rest of us will also find 
that power brings success, and that to gain power, knowledge is essential. 


Classmates, our ideals are high, our training has been of the best. Let 
us therefore aim for the highest in life. Through the future years the oppor- 
tunity will come to prove that we are worthy of the sacrifices which have been 
made for us. With the determination to be a credit and an honor to the 
class of 1923 and to the South Manchester High School, let us bid each other 


not farewell—but Godspeed. 
Astrid Johnson ’23 
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SOUTH MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING CLUB 


President—Robert Macpherson ’23 
Vice-president—Ralph I-eander °23 


SENIORS 


David Williams 
Henrietta Kanehl 
Richard Brownell 
Ethel Robb 
Robert Macpherson 
Earl Saunders 
Astrid Johnson 
Sidney Harrison 
Ralph Leander 
Eleanor Stoughton 
Walter Quinn 
Robert Dexter 


Secretary—Astrid Johnson ’23 
Faculty Adviser—Miss Ackley 


SENIORS 


Winslow Runde 
Emily Hopkinson 
Isadore Wexler 
Mildred Seidel 
Clifford Johnson 
Louis Urich 
Hans Jenssen 


JUNIORS 


Margaret Lewis 
Stuart Segar 
Edith Schultz 


Sherwood Bissell Harry Bellamy 
Beatrice Sweeney William Ferguson 
Stanley Rice 


Very little interest was shown in debating this year, and, as a result, the 
club was not very successful. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, which were run as separate organizations 
last year, united and were called the “South Manchester High School Debat- 
ing Club.” 


The annual Triangular Debate between Manchester, Meriden and Middle- 
town was held Wednesday evening, February 21. The subject was: “Re- 
solved, that the United States should cancel her allied war debts.” 


Our affirmative team, composed of Robert Macpherson '23, Margaret 
Lewis '24, Astrid Johnson ’23, and Sidney Harrison ’23, as alternate, debated 
against Middletown here, and lost in a very close contest, by the vote of 2-1. 


Our negative team comprising David Williams ’23, Henrietta Kanehl 
23, Richard Brownell ’23, and Ethel Robb ’23, as alternate, also lost in an 
equally close debate in Meriden, 2-1. 


Meriden won the Triangular Debate this year with a total of five points; 
Manchester and Middletown were tied with two points a piece. As this is 
the third year which Meriden has won the cup offered by John A. Danaher of 
that city, it will remain in her possession for good. 


Miss Ackley, who was faculty adviser this year, was a very good one in- 
deed. Credit is also due Mr. Umphrey and Mr. Knapp for their hard work 
in coaching the speakers. 


It is hoped that next year the school will back a debating society and 
give it more support. 
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HI-Y CLUB 


President—Louis Urich ’23 Sec. & Treas—Rob’t Macpherson ’23 
Vice-President—Wm. Potterton 24 Asst. Sec. & Treas.--Norbert House ’24 
Leader—Mr. Ray Pillsbury 


MEMBERS 

SENIORS JUNIORS 
Louis Urich Walter Knofskie 
Ralph Leander Harry Bellamy 
Raymond McCaughey Herbert Carlson 
Robert Macpherson Herbert Kerr 
Earl Saunders Robert Shaw 
Earl Rogers Elmer Anderson 
Samuel Thornton William Stevenson 
Clifford Johnson Cecil England 
Harry Anderson Earle Clifford 
Sherwood Bissell Francis Hills 
Sherwood Jackson Fred Werner 
Robert ‘Dexter Harold Fish 
Everett Fish Harold Madden 
Samuel McCormick SOPHOMORES 

JUNIORS Raymond Allison 
Norbert House Charles Burr 
William Potterton Charles House 
Stuart Segar Everett McKinney 
Allan Taylor Dexter Johnson 
Stanley Rice Harry Mohr 


During the last two years a new organization has existed in our high 
school, the Hi-Y Club. The activities of this Club are different from those 
of any other club in the school. Educational? Yes, but the fundamental 
principle of the Club is to build character, both in its individual members 
and in the school. The purpose of the Club is “to create. maintain and extend 
throughout the school and community, high standards of Christian character.” 


A Club of twelve members was organized in the fall of 1922 by Rev. EI- 
mer Thienes, Executive Secretary of the Hartford County Y. M.C. A. This 
number rapidly increased. Due to the graduation of a number of members 
last June, however, the Club again started out last September with twelve 
members. By this time, the work of the Club had spread its influence 
through the school, and before the end of this year, an enrollment of thirty- 
eight members was reached. 


The Club usually holds its meetings once a week. During the year it has 
had some very good speakers, among them were Judge W. H. Card, Supt. F. 
A. Verplanck, Prin. L. P. Knapp, Rev. Watson Woodruff. and Mr. Boghus 
Kitchebeyan. Generally a feed or banquet was enjoyed before these talks. 
The Club, however, confines itself chiefly to the discussions of some topic of 
interest in the community, or of some character-building question. The 
meetings are conducted by the President and supervised by a leader. The lo- 
cal Hi-Y has been fortunate in having as its leader, Mr. Ray Pillsbury, whose 
work has been highly appreciated by all the members. The activities of the 
Club are so arranged that each member at some time or other has a specific 
task to do. 


A club formed on these principles, organized and headed by clean think- 
ing men, has had an influence for good not only to each member, but also to 
the school. It has developed ideals, a spirit of fair play, and a sense of right 
and wrong. 
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GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 
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SOPRANOS 
Seniors 


Frances Conrow 
Astrid Johnson 
Mildred McCollum 
Elizabeth Stoughton 
Eleanor Stoughton 


Estelle Thrall 


Sophomores 


Arline Moriarty 


Mary Taylor 


Juniors 


Beatrice Armstrong 
Ruth Holmes 


Gladys Kletzle 


Freshmen 


Marion Burr 
Hilda Mildner 


Harriet Richmond 


Lucile Sloane 
Marjorie Smith 


Marion Mohr 
Marcella Welch 


Florence Wilson 


DT RTI s PDT NESS Frances Conrow ’23 
WIE Reales erect Agatha Wright ’23 
Faas Sepeee e oes Margaret Lewis °24 


SECOND SOPRANOS 


Seniors 


Henrietta Kanehl 
Elsie Trotter 


Juniors 
Margaret Lewis 
Mina Maxwell 
Edith Schultz 
Ruth Smith 
Nellie Foley 


Freshmen 


Lenora Machesney 
Esther Radding 


FIRST ALTO 


Seniors 
Alice Crawford 
Ruth Ellis 
Annie Scranton 
Agatha Wright 
Almira Adams 


Freshmen 


Flora Thrall 
Eva Fregin 


SECOND ALTO 


Freshmen 


Margaret Crockett 


Florence McCullem 
Tina Gagliardone 
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STUDENT COUNCIL 


President—Walter Quinn ’23 Vice-Pres.—Samuel Thornton ’23 
Secretary—William Potterton ‘24 Adviser—Principal L. P. Knapp 
MEMBERS 

PARIS SAUINIDIDRS 923) lies cine. vee chews uve seve eMOn, Class; President 
Wile eI OTD ERT ONG AZA acs Mes lyesrate ays elo Junior Class President 
AE © D ORIES Mic GAIRANELY) 725 ites ots wa ocds cree sie Sophomore Class President 
AICDIEHIN, FES CERISE OW, Wants ra tncvove.s, evaretete raleyonecouevocoker<Nerers Freshman Class President 
NAVA EA EMG TSO IAC AS Se Oo ieee An mani eas Gn President . A. A. 
SASIVI CIS eae EeLLCCPRONG AL VIN 2.3 1 Rae dices oforahe tones Sf os loses ofalaia) = Manager of Basketball 
J OEDNGGASRINGE Vise Zor iatete reer states hada afaic fey esees oy lainyove phezsvens Manager of Baseball 
PSA) ORAS WW ERs OR Bue emiay easter ares cioes aetorete | nel ote Manager of Track 
ROBERT DEXTER ’23 ..................Manager and Captain of Tennis 
RAYMOND McGAUGHEY 723 ........055: Captain of Varsity Basketball 
VANE RIS eENG CO) OMUINHING 82S ole eyo) 3.010 oaiey.4) aver ols aid. 0 sarees yebepate Captain of Track 
POUISMURIG Eb Zot frescos rhc. Business Manager of Somanhis Events 


MIRIAM WELLES ’23 ..Manager and Captain of Girls’ Varsity Basketball 


ROBE RAL NGAGE PERS QIN GZS) siete sco 5) wena sie President of Debating Club 
RAE PE IBECAN ID Ra 2359 cis. iui< ote « ate aes Vice-President of Debating Club 
RRANCES CONROWH28: 568 aie. alee 27 oe. President of Girls’ Glee Club 


ROOM REPRESENTATIVES 


Seniors 
Harry Anderson Clifford Johnson 
Sherwood Bissell Minnie Oison 
Freshmen Juniors Sophomores 
Elva Anderson William Hutton Emil Seelert 
Marjorie Smith William Stevenson Raymond Allison 


Frances Howe Harold Fish Harry Mohr 
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In reviewing sports for the year in S. M. H. S., we find that our school 
has had a successful season. 


BASKETBALL 


Considering the hard schedule which was arranged, the varsity made 
a very good showing, winning twelve out of twenty-two games. The team 
was entered in the Yale Interscholastics and made a very impressive showing 
there. 


The second team squad proved themselves a snappy bunch of players 
and from all indications much can be expected from them as a whole next 
year. From a total of fourteen games the second squad deposited nine on 
Manchester’s side of the score. 


The girls’ basketball team had the best season since the sport was start- 
ed here. They won seven out of eight games played. 


BASEBALL 


After a poor start, the baseball team at last rounded into shape. Losing 
the first game to New Britain was a set back but the Red and White came 
back strong in their second encounter and easily defeated Bristol. Since then 
under the diligent efforts of Coach Clarke, the team has pushed forward, up- 
holding the records of the school and accepting victories and losses alike. 


TRACK 


Manchester High had one of the largest and most evenly balanced teams 
in its history, the result being a very good season. Dexter, Quinn, Ander- 
son, Sylvester, Johnson and Macpherson represented S. M. H. S. at the Yale 
Interscholastic Track Meet. Dexter was the only man to get a place, he be- 
ing tied for third in the high jump. The other men, however, made a faver- 
able showing. Quinn did well in the high jump; Anderson was sixth in the 
broad jump; in the open even for the javelin and discus throws, Sylvester and 
Johnson showed up very well; while Macpherson came in fifth in the mile 
tun. These places may not sound very honorary, but considering there were 
about three hundred contestants and that each school sends its best men to 
compete, we did very well. 


The first dual meet with New Britain was easily taken by the locals 57- 
33. In its second meet, the local high made a very good showing against 
Hartford ; however, they lost 68 1-2 to 43 1-2. 


The Annual Triangular Meet between Bristol, Manchester and Enfield 
was hotly contested from start to finish. Bristol finally nosed out Manchester 
by six points. This gives the Triangular Cup to them for the next year. 
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TO 23’s ATHLETIC HALL OF FAME, WE ELECT: 


Sammie Thornton 
“Red” is one of the most popular athletes in S. M. H. S. He played for- 
ward on the varsity basketball team and also captained the baseball team. 
Billie Burke 
“Burkie” is another two letter man. He won his M in basketball and 
baseball. He is also President of the Athletic Association. 
Ray McCaughey 
“Mac” was captain of the victorious basketball team. He was also first 
sacker on the baseball team. 
Harry Anderson 
“Andy” has been a shining light on the track team for four years. He is 
a fast dash man and also good in the field events. 
Joe Sylvester 
“Spag” is one of the best all-around track men on the team. He has 
earned his letter four consecutive years in that sport. 
Cliff Johnson 
“Ick” proved to be a dark horse in basketball and was selected for the 
jump position on the all-state team. He has been a member of the track 
squad since entering high school. 
Cap Bissell 
“Bis” excells in three sports—-track, tennis and basketball. 
Bob Dexter 
“Deck” is sure a point getter on the track squad. He also plays a snap- 
py game of tennis. 
Earl Saunders 
“Saundie” played a great defensive game of basketball. He earned his 
letter two years in this sport. 
Louie Urich 
“Dutch” is a stellar track man and does most of the weight throwing for 
the team. 
Dick Brownell 
“Dick” pastimes in the right field pasture for our baseball team. He can 
be depended on to come through in the pinches. 
Julie Janssen 
“Julie” played on the varsity basketball team during the last year and 
earned his letter in that sport. 
Walt Quinn 
“Quinnie” is captain of track and has earned his letter in that sport since 
his Freshman year. 
Flee Bjorkman 
“Flee” has played on the baseball team for the last three years. He is 
a very good man with the willow. 
Sher Jackson 
“Baker” made his letter in track this year. Although he is not a star, 
he is a hard worker. 
i John Carney 
“Blink” is popular manager of baseball and he also takes a hand at hurl- 
ing. 
Bob Macpherson 
“Mickey” has this year proven his worth as a track man in the middle 
distance runs. 
Izzie Wexler 
Last, but by no means least, our cheer leader and track manager, “Izzie” 
Wexler. 
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BASEBALL 


The men who earned their letters in baseball are: Capt. Thornton, Carl- 
son, Mullins, McCaughey, Bjorkman, Zwick, Boyce, Burke, Brownell, Mc- 
Cann, Kerr and Mgr. Carney. 


The real fault of the team this year was in errors. Several games were 
lost because of costly errors coming with men on bases. Coach Clarke used 
Mullins for the bulk of the pitching, sending Thornton or Carney in occasion- 
ally. Carlson, last year’s backstop, repeated at this position. The infield 
consisted of McCaughey, Ist base; Bjorkman, Zwick, or Brownell, 2nd base; 
Zwick or Thornton, short stop; Thornton or Brownell, 3rd base. Coach 
Clarke had an outfield which could hit as well as field. Boyce pastimed in left 
field; Burke in center; and Brownell or McCann alternated in right field. 


Following is the batting and fielding average of the team: 


Player G AB R H AVE. PO A E AVE. 
Viadcden mvreeerrer 1 1 1 1.000 0 0 0 .000 
Brownell ...... 10 39 9 13 333 13 13 6 813 
Mhonntonl cae 10 39 11 12 308 16 15 7 816 

SOyICe eek LO 36 + 11 305 24 1 2) .926 
McCaughey .... 10 41 7 12 293 04 2 1 990 
Garlson*.. cash 10 36 8 10 .278 72 10 6 .932 
Bjorkman. a 7 25 4 6 240 6 6 3 800 
BUrke@res asacistenasts: al) 38 8 9 237 12 0 1 O17 
Mitra ieee rer 5 18 2 3 167 1 13 2 875 
Keentimectacnn ta 2 7 0) 1 143 0 2 2 500 
MeGann arene. 9D 17 2 2 118 4 7 3 786 
DNMICKS vee ek LO. 32 8 5 094 16 28 10 815 
Garneya wes) rcr 3 5 1 0 .000 1 6 4 637 


334 65 83 250) 259) ~ 103 47 885 


Following is the record for this year’s baseball team: 


Manchestetmerarnacceiinc sien + Newb ritaitecamterdiads sits creer ute 7 
Wanchresteneneridicccieres sox <totmless 4 BB TISEOM! a ersreves a. Sete lave cherceenanaea tears 1 
Man ch @Stenpmrerscesrevsiss o)oncl sts wicie sree 4 Sime OMIA! waa aarenty rere moteeenhieesteuss 7k 
Manchester tara clonrewrcphe-eherer serves 5 Niiddleto win! cites Seaciets ax tec ateread 6 
NITE SIG Gave amo .o Goria 0 Gee 7 IBTESCONL Coicadetorestertarer terrae akete tess 1 
WManches tenes ma rints:. oils sca101 .ayeraas 3 New Bt a iar’ 5 spetetes.iehece igs eoie mis etot 12 
Manchester) starts sera ceric rarsaces 6 Bastewilarthordes a=cn ers crc oaels 3 
Mameneste ra seranee et cx2'c) oa saletescisdaie 15 IRA AT EHO Wit Asso ianect chee ayeetas desserts 6 
Manchester tana cccas iene vie 12 Bra SteublanthOrd.s acreee stone tuk scersueton 2 
Manchester. ...caseet a smisutaais case 5 BOK] iy lant OMe. psnctelels cnetore 6 


Notal Wanchestetecnjie.a +0 seme 65 motal©pponents, Meeractstasiaisctetele 51 
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The following men received: letters in Track: Capt. Quinn, Dexter, ‘An- 
derson, Sylvester, Johnson, Macpherson, Bellamy, Jackson, House, Urich, 
Shaw, Clifford and Mgr. Wexler. 


Bristol’s winning the Triangular Meet this year gives her one Jeg on the 
Cup, while Manchester has won the Meet two years and Enfield none. To 
gain permanent possession of this Cup, one of the teams must win the Meet ° 
three years. It is hoped that Manchester’s team will get its final leg on the 
Cup next year. 


Triangular Track Meet 
Bristol, Enfield and South Manchester 
June 9, 1923. 


120 Yd. Hurdles. Time 14 445 Seconds 
Anderson (M), Ist; Bellamy (M), 2nd; Waterhouse (B), 3rd. 


Pole Vault. 9 Feet 9 Inches 
Cleveland (B), Ist; Gorman (E), 2nd; Roache (B), 3rd. 


100 Yd. Dash. Time 10 2-5 Seconds 
Waterhouse (B), lst; McLaughlin (B), 2nd; Jackson (M), 3rd. 


Discus Throw. 139 Feet 2 Inches 
Johnson (M), Ist; Sylvester (M), 2nd; Philips (B), 3rd. 


440 Yd. Dash. Time 54 Seconds 
McLaughlin (B), lst; Bellamy (M), 2nd; Croze (B), 3rd. 
880 Yd. Run. Time 2 Minutes 17 3-5 Seconds 
Macpherson (M), Ist; Roache (B), 2nd; D’Agostino (B), 3rd. 
12 Lb. Shot Put. 38 Feet 1 Inch 


Allaire (B), 1st; Philips (B), 2nd; Nolovitch (E), 3rd. 
220 Yd. Dash. Time 24 Seconds 
Waterhouse (B), Ist; McLaughlin (B), 2nd; Anderson (M), 3rd. 


Running High Jump. 5 Feet 6 5-8 Inches 
Dexter (M), Ist; Waterhouse (B), 2nd; Bellamy (M), 3rd. 


One Mile Run. 5 Minutes 9 2-5 Seconds 
Macpherson (M), Ist; Cleveland (B), 2nd; Coombs (FE), 3rd. 


Running Broad Jump. 19 Feet 10 Inches 
Anderson (M), Ist; Sylvester (M), 2nd; Waterhouse (B), 3rd. 


Relay Race. (1-2 Mile, 4 Men.) 1 Minute 41 Seconds 
Bristol, lst; South Manchester, 2nd; Enfield, 3rd. 


Binal Scores) BrIStoll wis aise soothe cveusrartvetare 54 
Manchester uasvc i cuerrrescers 48 
EinitelGimatwentncr occa sinc asls 6 
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SPORT BRIEFS 


The following men earned their letters in basketball: Capt. McCaughey ; 
Thornton, Burke, Johnson, Bissell, Saunders, Janssen, and Kerr. 


At the banquet of the basketball team, Herbert Kerr ’24, was elected 
captain of next year’s squad. 


Mr. Wigren, better known as “Pete”, is track coach this year. He proved 
a very good one. 


On April 30 and May 3 an Interclass Handicap Track Meet was held at 
West Side Track. The Seniors easily romped away with it. However, 
some very promising material turned up in the other three classes. 


At a meeting of the ‘baseball team, Sammie Thornton was elected cap- 
tain of this year’s team. 


A number of school records have been broken at the track meets this 
wear. Bob Dexter ’23 broke the high jump record with a jump of 5 ft. 7 inches; 
Joe Sylvester '23 bettered the record for the discus when he scaled the shucer 
141 feet 2 inches; with a jump of 19 feet 10 inches; Harry Anderson ’23 bet- 
tered the former broad jump record of 19 feet 6 inches; Bob Macpherson ’23 
broke the school record for the mile run when he did it in 5 minutes 9 2-5 
seconds in the Triangular. 


In the first week in June an Interclass Baseball League was started, but 
it did not meet with much success. 


Joe Sylvester ’23 has proved himself quite a point-getter in the track 
meets this year. In three meets he gathered 40 points. 


“Hammie” Mullen ’24 proved that he is of varsity caliber. He easily 
filled the gap left by Seelert. In two consecutive games he struck out twen- 
ty-two opponents, allowed only nine hits, and issued only one free pass. 


This year’s tennis team was composed of Capt. Dexter, Johnson, Saund- 
ers, and Wexler. They played their first match against Bristol High and 
defeated them three out of four matches. Johnson, Saunders, and Wexler 
won their games, while Dexter was defeated by Jenkins of Bristol after a 
hard fought contest. 
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Gertrude Berggren ’20, has left Watkins Bros. and is now doing steno- 
graphic work at the Phoenix Insurance Co. 


Elizabeth Cheney Bayne ’20, was graduated last May from the Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York City. 


Joseph Handley ‘21, has secured a position with the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 


George A. Rogers ‘15, has been elected to the Tower Cross, the honorary 
senior society at Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


William Barret ‘21 is employed by the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co. in Hartford. 


Harold Burr ’21, has finished his freshman year at Amherst. 
John Lamenzo ’18, is now employed by the Aetna Insurance Co. 


Russell Potterton '21, has charge of the Sheet Music Dept. in McCoy’s 
Music House in Hartford. 


Ed Taylor ’20, is playing baseball with the local K. C. team. 
Stuart Turkington ’22, is working in Robinson’s Soda Shop. 
William Robinson ’22, has recovered from a serious illness. 
Red Mackinnon ’20, has finished the year at Trinity. 


Morton Chapnick ’22, and Ralph Behrend ’22, have ended their freshman 
vear at Tufts. 


The marriage of Ruth Bjorkman ’20, to Mr. William Stevenson took place 
on June 2, 1923. Hilding Bjorkman ’23, was best man. 


The marriage of Marie Leander ’18, to Mr. Charles Bunzel took place on 
June 9, 1923. 


Some of the Alumni who are working for Cheney Bros. are: Bertha Dietz 
22, Walter Reichard ’22, Leroy Norris ’21, Everett Strange ’22, Hazel Cham- 
bers ’22, and Mary Chapin ’22. 

Ethel Richmond ’21, will enter the Boston School of Physical Education 
next fall. 
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WHAT 1923 WILL DO AFTER GRADUATION: 


Alice Crawford—Clerical work for Man- 
chester Plumbing and Supply Co. 


Charlotte Foster—Watkins Bros. Inc. 
Violet Madden—Clerical work. 

Mildred Seidel—Bay Path Institute. 
Lillian Madden—Stenographic work. 
Josephine Gleason—tTraining for nurse. 


Ethel Robb—New Britain Normal 
School. 


Helena Wells—Training for nurse. 

Catherine McCann—New Br.tain Ncr- 
mal. 

Esther Johnson—New Britain Normal. 

Emily Hopkinson—tTrain to be a nurse. 

Adolph Kittel—Tufts College. 

David Williams—Middlebury College. 

Emma McConville—Stenographie work, 
Cheney Bros. 

Gertrude Liddon—Stenograhic work. 

Norma Johnson—Stenographic work. 


Margaret Weldon—New Haven Normal 
School of Gymnastics. 


Almira Adams—Course in Library work, 
Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte Reichard—Stenographic work. 
Ruth Ellis—Wiillimantic Normal. 
Minnie Olson—Stenographic work. 


Eleanor Hutchinson—New Haven Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics 


Viola Johnson—Stenographic work. 

Harriet Berry—Stenographic work. 

Beatrice Sweeney—Clerical work. 

Margaret Harrison—Stenographie work. 

Annie Scranton—Stenographic work. 

Astrid Johnson—Cheney Bros, Main 
office. 

Edith Ellis—Watkins Bros. Inc. 

Anna Hewitt—Bay Path Institute. 

Gladys Peckham—Phoenix Life Insur- 
ance. 

Gertrude Gordon—Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. 


Eleanor Casperson—Clerical work, 


Dagma Anderson—Stenographic work 
for Meech Grain Co., Hartford. 


Ralph Leander—Clerical work. 
Harry Anderson—J. W. Hale Co. 


Earl Rogers—Reporter for South Man- 
chester Daily News. 


Francis Conrow—Holland House Kinder- 
garten Training School. 


Carl Gustafson—Cheney Bros. 

Helmer Werdelin—Cheney Bros. 

James Nichols—Work in Father’s store. 
Sherwood Jackson—Clerical work. 
Walter Quinn—Dartmouth College. 


Eleanor Stoughton—New Britain Nor- 
mal, 


Joseph Sylvester—Clerical work, Cheney 
Bros. 


Joseph Emonds—Worcester Tech. 


Edwin Laking—Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Elton Johnson—J. W. Hale Co. 


Sherwood Bissell—Clerical work, Cheney 
Bros. 


Julius Jansen—Northeastern University. 
Charles Rukus—Worcester Tech. 
William Burke—Work for father. 
Isadore Wexler—Clerical work. 

Agatha Wright—New Britain Normal. 


Miriam Welles—New Haven Summer 
School, and then teach, 


Marjorie Leidholdt—New Britain Nor- 
mal. 


Robert Dexter—Mass, Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Sidney Harrison—Clerica] work. 


Carl Peterson—Finish Trade School 
Course. 


Herman Helm—Carpenter work. 

Hans Jensen—Clerica] work. 

Mildred McCollum—Stenographic work. 
George Stavnitsky—Clerical work, 
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School closed May 4 for a short vacation, reopening May 14. 

The Senior Girls would like to know who took the glass out of the mir- 
ror in the dressing room during that vacation. 

Such excitement around S. M. H. S. at the time pictures for Somanhis 
were taken! Instead ofa high school one might have taken it for a kinder- 
garten. 

The Graduation Essays which were selected to be delivered Graduation 
Night are: “Friendship” by Almira Adams; “The Meaning of a Good Sport” 
by Eleanor Stoughton; “Folk Songs” by Henrietta Kanehl; and “The Secret 
of Happiness” by Ruth Ellis. These.will be given together with those of 
the twohonor pupils and the valedictorian. 

The basketball’ team enjoyed a banquet at the Hotel Heublein in Hart- 
ford, Saturday“evening, May 12. ~ Herbert Kerr '24, the only remaining mem- 
ber of the varsity, was elected captain for next year. Besides the team, 
Coach Clarke and Mr. Le P. Knapp, fermer principal of S. M. H. S., were 
present. Speeches were delivered by Manager Sam Thornton, Ex-Captain 
McCaughy, Mr. Knapp; Coach Clarke and Captain Kerr. After the banquet 
they went.to Parson’s Theatre to the Greenwich Village Follies which they 
enjoyed very much. 

Mr. Ll. P.. Knapp, our former principal, left S. M. H. S. on May 4. Mr. 
Clarence Quimby of Augusta, Maine will be principal beginning next Sep- 
tember. 

On Friday, May 4, the Dancing Class gave a dance. Although it was 
for the class, several members and ex-members of S. M. H. S. were seen there. 
The music was furnished by Mr. Soby’s.Orchestra; several new dances such 
as the “Straw Hat Dance” were introduced. During the evening refresh- 
ments were served. 

A farewell party was given to our former principal, Mr. L. P. Knapp 
May 3rd. It was entirely a surprise to him as the Sophomores asked for the 
party and invited the whole school. The program which was given in the 
earlier part of the evening was as follows: 

1. Glee Club Selection 
2. “The Trysting Place”. Presented by the Sophomore Class. 

Cast of Characters 
Harold Garrity 


WEAN CEIOP NTIS ES 55.6. sure tes, oportivlershsetenelsiesid Gupveldie amie) aBHinlal ee © + 
OSSLG DES IS OS ile taracusters 4c: elle ereemre Sh toMy fos onnra a EOIN STS Mary Dielenschneider 
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Scene: A room adioining a hotel ball room. 

Furniture: From G. E. Keith Co. 
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5. Glee Club Selection 
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The play “The Trysting Place” was one of the most humorous ever pre- 
sented before the entire school, and was thoroughly enjoyed as was shown 
by the hearty applause at the end. The entire program was very interesting, 
after which refreshments were served. Later in the evening Fred Roger’s 
Melody Kings played for the dancing. Before the dancing began, Earl Saun- 
ders, president of the Senior Class, presented Mr. Knapp with a traveling bag 
and a basket of flowers from the students and faculty. 

On Thursday evening, May 10, the Hi-Y Club held one of its famous 
banquets. Mr. John Bissell and Mr. Ray Pillsbury were the chefs. Judge 
W. H. Card was the principal speaker. Rev. E. T. Thienes was also present 
and spoke of the County “Y” Camp at Woodstock. A number of our boys 
are planning to attend . 

The Somanhis Staff gave a dance on Thursday evening, May 31. Each 
person on the staff was allowed to invite a partner and three other couples, 
thus making a fairly good sized party. The Allyn House Orchestra furnish- 
ed the music for dancing. During the evening refreshments were served. 
All agreed that it was one of the best parties Somanhis has ever given. 

The Senior Dance was given on the evening of June 15, Class Night. 
The music was furnished by Clyne’s Orchestra of Hartford. During the 
evening refreshments were served. The committees were: Refreshment, 
Robert Macpherson; Music, Robert Dexter; Invitation, Hilding Bjorkman; 
Decoration, Harry Anderson, chairman; Earl Rogers, Sherwood Jackson, 
Joseph Sylvester, and Robert Macpherson. 


- CLASS DAY PROGRAM 
Class of 1923 
Friday Afternoon, June 15, 1923 
CLASS MOTTO 
“Knowledge itself is power.” 
PART I. 


Le A GULESS: OL WW ClCOMLG ric aap te coh tmaternsetriabe aie ctor sane adc Earl Saunders. 

2. Music: Sam Thornton, chairman; Raymond McCaughey, Hilding Bjork- 
man, Robert Dexter, Clifford Johnson. 

3. Prophecy: Agatha Wright, chairman; Emma McConville, Estelle Thrall, 
Hans Jensen, Earl Rogers. 


ZU NOIR cyl itelci tr ene cD OM eG EE per Me e tion Corn ort AAE Miriam Welles 
5. Will: Helen Trant, chairman; Harriet Berry, Beatrice Sweeney, Louis , 
Urich. 


6. Gifts and Jokes: Walter Quinn, chairman; Minnie Olson, William Burke. 
7. Class Song: Words and music by Robert Dexter. 


PART II. 
8. Planting of Class Ivy 
Ol tv vk@ Patron aes] ctetteresar sais atte teas chs saviors 6p uaxe)5 felons Sader Earl Saunders ’23 
LO Jtnior Response sc astae roan teow ieleaiath see ots William Potterton ’24 


Class Day Committee 
Earl Saunders, chairman; Sam Thornton, Agatha Wright, Helen Trant, 
Walter Quinn, Harry Anderson. 


Decoration Committee 
Harry Anderson, chairman; Earl Rogers, Sherwood Jackson, Joseph Sylves- 
ter, Harry Anderson. 


A GIFT TO S. M. H. S$. 

Another picture, one of the series of the Holy Grail painted by E. A. Ab- 
bey, has been presented to the South Manchester High School by Watkins 
Brothers, in recognition of the room furnishing contest held in October. This 
picture is the first in the series, and shows the Dedication of Sir Galahad to 
the Holy Grail. 


EVENTS 
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WE ACKNOWLEDGE: 


The Headlight, Marblehead, Mass. 

The Blue and Gold, Malden, Mass. 

The Racquet, Portland, Maine. 

The Hermonite, Mount Hermon, 
Mass. 

The Ranger, Cheomsford, Mass. 

The Durfee Hilltop, Fall River, 
Mass. 

The Mallet, Hillyard, Washington 

The Sesame, South Hills School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Orange and Black Middletown, 
Conn. 


The Willistonian, Williston Semi- 
nary, Easthampton, Mass. 


The Central Recorder, Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


The Orient, East Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. 


The Red and Black, Reading, Pa. 


The Gleam, Johnson High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Round-Up, Reading, Mass. 

3oston University News, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Banner, Rockville, Conn. 


The Chronicle, Lyman Hall High 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 

The Junto, Easton, Pa. 

The Enfield Echo, Enfield High 
School, Thompsonville, Conn. 

The Unionite, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Quarterly, Stamford, Conn. 

The Green Witch, Greenwich, Conn 

The Cambridge Review, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Pastorian, Germantown, Pa. 

Rensselaer, Polytechnic, Troy, N. 


Impressions, Scranton, Pa. 


The Magnet. Senior High School, 
Butler, Pa. 


The Advance, Salem, Mass. 
The Record, Worcester, Mass. 
The Oracle, Manchester, N. H. 


WHAT WE THINK OF OTHERS: 


THE HEADLIGHT—A splendid paper! One of the best exchanges 


on our list. Keep coming. 


THE DURFEE HILLTOP—A small but very impressive paper. “The 


Book Party” was very clever. 


THE PASTORIAN—You have a full athletic department, but don’t 
you think a school paper is more interesting with a few jokes? 


THE RED AND BLACK—A first-rate paper. Your cuts are particu- 
larly good and every department shows hard, earnest work. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW—Very good cuts in a well-arranged 
paper. We suggest that you send your paper in an envelope rather than 
folded. 


THE ENFIELD ECHO—You have a very good literary department. 
We wish you the best of luck in your effort to obtain a new school. 


THE UNIONITE—Your “Tut Number” was very original. Yours is 
one of the papers we look forward to and enjoy. The snapshots were fine. 


THE ORIENT—A fine paper. Departments are well arranged and cov- 
er is very attractive. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF US: 


THE HEADLIGHT—You have a fine literary department. Congratu- 
lations on such an interesting, well-balanced magazine. 


THE SESAME—Your Alumni issue is unusually good. The stories are 
extremely interesting, especially the “Golden Kiss.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW —Your Alumni issue is very creditable. 
We suggest that placing your editorials first would improve it. Your car- 
toons are especially good. 


THE QUARTERLY—The cartoons in your Alumni Issue were _ fine. 
Congratulations to your artist. 


THE ORACLE—Your jokes and cuts are clever but your editorial staff 
seemed out of place in the middle of the paper. A few more stories would 
make it even more desirable. 
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EVENTS 


CERTAINLY 


Miss Forge (to History Class) “Of 
course you all realize that you know 
what you don’t know.” 


Extract from a Senior Editorial: 

“IT can easily count on the fingers of 
my right hand, the students who attend 
the baseball games, and those who at- 
tend the Track Meets on my left hand.” 


CRAPICALLY SPEAKING 


There came the ery of. “Shoot it al!,” 
and the echo “all” came dragging back 
and faded. 


THREE GUESSES 


G. Peckham: “Who’s the Dumbell of 
the Somanhis Staff?” 


E. -M. R.: “I don’t know. Why?” 

G. P.: “Miss Craig just said that she’d 
sent the Somanhis Dummy to the print- 
er.” 


PRIVATE? 


Richmond (reading ad.) “Running 
hot and cold water in all the rooms, pri- 
vate baths always open.” 


Heard at a consultation of the trig 
class: “Let’s see, she assigned six prob- 
lems, and she’ll expect us to do three, so 
we'd better do one and a half.” 


DUMB 
Miss Craig: “For tomorrow write a 
letter from Lancelot to Elaine.” 
Quinn: “Shall we mail them?” 


SURE 
Metcalf: “Scientists have found a new 
poison; one drop of it wou!'d kill a 
mouse.” 
Gill: “Oh, I know, Rough on Rats.” 


APPETIZING 
Miss Craig (at Somanh’s Mee‘iag) 
“Can’t we afford to give the people some- 


om 


thing to eat beside the music? 


BUT IT ISN’T 
Williams (reading letter) 
send me your booklet, ’California where 
life is better’ without charge to me.” 


“Please 


AIRPLANE, OR FORD AUTO 
Louis Urich (reading letter) “Please 
tell me the best way for me to arrive at 
your door.” 


OVERHEARD IN ROOM 26 
Urich: “Have you written your class 
poem yet, Richmond?” 


Richmond (showing blank  page:) 
“Yes, three or four, all blank verse.” 


Miss Forge: “After you go out, Fish, 
I want to see you for a few minutes.” 


“PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS” 


PRINTERS 


AND PUES EE Rs 


cand 


Che Journal Publishing Co. 


ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
Phone 205 


OUR ADVERTISERS ARE OUR BIG ASSET—PATRONIZE THEM” 


—Weli— 


FHOTOG RAPE Y 


For this Issue of Somanhis Events 


WAS DONE BY 
Che Elite Studio 


So. Manchester, Conn. 983 Main St. Phone 909-4 


-- THE — 


ENGRAVING 


For This Issue was Done By 
Ghe A. Pindar Corporation 
DESIGNING HALF TONE 


LINE ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


OUR ADVERTISERS ARE OUR BIG ASSET—PATRONIZE THEM” 


FLOWERS and FLORAL ‘Decorations 
for 


Soctal Functions 


XQUISITE baskets, bowls and vases of 


Fragrant Flowers, glowing with color, 
and Novel Floral Decorations give to the 
Social Affair that subtle charm and smart distinction, 
so dear to the heart of hostess, bride, debutante or 
graduate, and thrill the guests with joyous apprecia- 
tion. 


ERE you will find Floral Suggestions that will 

add that festive touch of sparkle and splendor 

to your Social Affair—no matter how simple or elab- 
orate. 


Boxes of the Season’s loveliest Cut Flowers 


Colorful Baskets of Cut Flowers or Blooming 
Plants 


Luxuriant Blooming Plants, individual or in 
combination 


Appropriate Ornamental Foliage Plants 
Corsage and Wedding Bouquets of assured 


correctness 


ALL orders—-large or small--will receive our 
personal attention and will be of the same 
quality and standard that distinguish our ser- 
vice. 


Park Hill Flower Shop 


LEADING FLORISTS 


1007 Main St. So. Manchester. Ct. 


“PLEASE MENTION SOMANHIS WHEN SHOPPING” 


THE SIGN OF 


GOOD ICE CREAM 


MADE AT 
SO.MANCHESTER CGONN. 


It's “MADE IN MANCHESTER” at 


THE DAYLIGHT FACTORY 


Tel. 525 SUMMIT STREET South Manchester 


we Cale? 1 


Parties, Weddings and 


Entertainments 
of all kinds. 


“PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS—THEY HELP US” 


GLETS 


GbE LS 


Birthday and Wedding Gifts of Silverware in both Sterling and 


Silver Plate 
Knives and Forks $5.50 up 
Deadles: vi 2 i SiS 
Cake Servers - - - $3.50” 
Butter Spreaders - $5.60 ” 
Salad Forks :-$5.50 ” 


Orange Spoons - - $4.00 up 
Cucumber Servers $2.50 ”’ 
Berry Spoons - - - $2.50 ” 
Steak Sets: - + - - $6.50 ” 


Cheese Servers - - $2.00 ” 


WRITING PAPER of QUALITY 
Highland Linen 
Crane’s Linen Lawn 
Crane’s Early Puritan 
Crane’s Old Style 
Crane's Quartered Oak 
Crane’s Kid Finish 


The DEWEY -RICHMAN Co. 


JEWELERS—STATIONERS— OPTICIANS 
“Jewelry Gifts Ghat Last” 


Bradbury Piano 


The Standard for over Seventy Years 


High Grade But Not High Priced 


KEMP’S MUSIC HOUSE 


Everything Musical 


VICTROLAS 
THE MUSIC HOUSE OF MANCHESTER 


VICTOR RECORDS PIANOS 


“GLANCE THROUGH OUR ADVS.” 


Words are Many and Varied 
But--- 


Flowers 


Express Your Thoughts and Sentiments as Nothing Else 


A message of sympathy or congratulations, a friendly greeting 
or atoken of love. All the best when conveyed in the univer- 
sal language of Flowers. 


Floral Greetings may be sent to any city or town no matter how 
distant through our Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 


Phone 1088-2 
Manchester's Floral Store 
C. M. Milikowski, Prop. South Manchester, Conn. 
—THE-- 


F. T. Blish Hardware Co. 


825 MAIN ST. South Manchester, Conn. 


SPORTING GOODS 


BASEBALLS—BASKETBALLS—GUNS and 
AMMUNITION—BOXING GLOVES—FISH- 
ING TACKLE — TENNIS RACKETS and 
TENNIS BALLS. 


“THE WINCHESTER STORE” 


“PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS—THEY HELP US” 


HELP WANTED 


The Louis Radding Tobacco Plantation desires the 
services of High School pupils, sixteen years of age and 
over, to work during Summer Vacation. 

Wages paid according to Ability. 


Meet Trucks at Center and Depot Square at 6:30 a. m. 


Louis Radding 
251 Lydall Street 


Come Ready to Work Do Not Telephone 


SAVE 


and 


SC GEE D! 


Che Home Bank and Crust Co. 
““Ghe Bank of Service” 


“DON’T FORGET OUR ADVERTISERS WHEN DOING SHOPPING” 


Make a Good Beginning 


A small amount deposited regularly each week 
during the years in high school will be of great as- 
sistance in securing a higher education after your 
graduation. If you prefer to go into business, the 
bank balance will be valuable capital with which to 
make a start. 

Consider these words of timely advice; they may 


spell success later in life. 


Che Savings Bank of Manchester 


Specialty Shop 
ONYX HOSIERY p 


Luxurious in texture, destinctive in design, “ONYX POIN- 


TEX” is naturally the Hosiery of Fashion. Our hosiery de- 
partment carries not only these fine Dress Stockings, but 


many other varieties cf, ONYX Hose besides. 


We also carry a good line of GORDON and INDIAN 
QUEEN Makes. 


$1.00 to $3.50 


“PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS” 


SNS 


ARTHUR A. KNOFLA 


Write Your 


FIRE, LIEEvand AUTO 
INSURANCE 


REA L-~ES TATE 


House and Hale Block South Manchester 


WILLIAM KANEHL 


MASON and GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 


Boiler Setting and Concrete Work 


407 Center Street Tel. 979-4 So. Manchester 


“GLANCE THROUGH OUR ADVS.” 


DON’T BUY REAL ESTATE OR INSURANCE 


UNTIL YOU HAVE TALKED WITH 


Robert J. Smith 


WE SELL STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
Bank Building South Manchester 


La France Shoes for Women 
Walkover Shoes for Men and Women 


PARK BUILDING, 855 MAIN ST 
WW. HE. GARDNER 


The Only Downtown Agency for 
PAGE and SHAW CHOCOLATES 


TT. Wleldon & Co. 
The W. G. GLENNEY Company 


LUMBER, COAL, AND MASONS’ SUPPLIES 
Yard and Office, Allen Place 


Telephone 126 Manchester, Conn. 


NORTH END FILLING STATION 
CARROLL J. CHARTIER, Prop. 
Gas, Oils and Accessories Goodrich and Ajax Tires and Tubes 
SERVICE COURTESY 


P. Hi. DOUGHERTY 
MOVED UPSTAIRS ORFORD HOTEL BUILDING 


TONSORIAL PARLORS 


Private Room for Ladies and Children. FIRST FLOOR RIGHT 
GUARSNTEE TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 


For a GOOD LUNCH Come to 


MURPRHY’S 
991 MAIN STREET 


“GLANCE THROUGH OUR ADVS.” 


THE CANDY 
— and — 


SODA SHOPP E 


AT THE CENTER 
PRITCHARD & WALSH, 


CLINTON He. TRYON 
MEAT and GROCERIES 
We make our own PEANUT BUTTER 25c Ib 


Distributors for 
MR. POMEROY EGGS. Eggs you canD PEND ON 


REARDON’S Boy’s Made-Rite Shoes 
$3.50 and $4.50 
ver ee iced te a Made to Stand Hard Knocks 
CORSET and WAIST SHOP 
A. L. BROWN & CO. 
893 Main Street Depot Square 


Harry Madden’ The FAIR $7,."%.* 
A Full Line of Groceries SILKS, DRESS GOODS 


LAUREL STREET and EOUS WE URS. 


Cfnrs 


; ip ihe. 
WALTHER M. SAUNDERS 
GARAGE 
255 Center St. So. Manchester, Conn. 


AUTO REPAIRING AND SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE LINE OF GENUINE FORD PARTS IN STOCK 


PHONE—House 243-5; Garage 669 


“PLEASE MENTION SOMANHIS WHEN SHOPPING” 


MEYER-HARRISON BOOTERY 


ORFORD BLDG. 
863 Main Street South Manchester 


THE. PLACE, .TO-BUXY. YOUR 
FOOTWEAR 


STYLE and QUALITY 
REASONABLY PRICED 


We Are Agents For 
CREIGHTON’S FASHION FOOTWEAR for WOMEN 
BOSTONIAN’S FAMOUS SHOES for MEN 
O’DONNELL’S QUALITY SHOES for MEN 


MEYER-HARRISON FOOTWEAR 
Is Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction 


Established 1824 Troy, N. Y. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
A School of Engineering and Science 


Four-year Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (M. E.), Electrical Engineering (E. E.), Chemical Engineering 
(Ch. E.), and General Science (B. S.), Graduate Courses leading to 
Master and Doctor Degrees. 

Modern and fully equipped Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Mechani- 
cal and Materials Testing Laboratories. 

For catalogues and illustrated pamphlets, showing work of gradu- 
ates and views of buildings and campus, apply to Registrar, Pittsburgh, 
Building, Troy, N. Y. 


C. A. THRASHER 
JEW EL-E-R 


Watch, Clock, Jewelry Engraving, and Optical Repairing 
PARK THEATRE BUILDING 


CLIFFORD MOYNIHAN 
BARBER SHOP 
A FULL LINE of CIGARS and TOBACCO 
OPPOSITE HIGH SCHOOL 


“HELP OUR ADVERTISERS: THEY HELP US” 


MANCHESTER 


Hudson-Essex Co. 


HUDSON and ESSEX MOTOR CARS 


GEORGE L. BETTS, Mer. 


Center at Pitkin Street 


R. E. CARNEY 
INSURANCE 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


House and Hale Building, 


South Manchester, Conn. 
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THE LADIES’ SHOP 


AN UP-TO-DATE MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 


Phone 146-3 535 Main St. 


ROBERT KITTEL 


CHOICE MEATS, DELICATESSEN 
GROCERIES and PROVISIONS 


Telephone: 354 18 Bissell Street 


JI. ROBB 


GROCERIKS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, ETC. 
27 New Street, So. Manchester, Conn. 


WHY NOT HAVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
FRAMED NEATLY 


Ghe Elite Studio 


We Specialize in “Baby Milk” from Registered Tuberculin- 
Tested Jersey Herd also in “Cream for Whipping” 


MYRON C. PECKHAM 


Phone 23-13 Manchester, Green 


“Somanhia Enents’ 


For Extra Copies—Call 492 


“PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS—THEY HELP US” 


By Our Work We Are Known 
By Our Service We Have Grown 


IF YOU ARE PARTICULAR ABOUT YOUR HAIRCUTTING 
AND SHAVING, PATRONIZE 


GEORGE B. MINER’S 


TONSORIAL PARLOR 


FACIAL MASSAGE AND GIRLS’ HAIRCUTTING A 
SPECIALTY 


Special Attention Given to Children 


Over Post Office South Manchester, Conn. 


LOOK YOUR BEST 


During the Summer Months 


Mrs. Weldons’ Beauty Parlors 


Shampooing 
Scalp Treatment 


Facial Massage 
Marcel Waving 


Manicuring 


853 Main St., Phone 107-2 


“DON'T FORGET OUR ADVERTISERS WHEN DOING SHOPPING” 


Ries Fede ; 
cg i" 


To Sew a Fine Seam 


——or a dainty sprig of embroidery on a bit of pick- 
up Needlework ~ is going to be a favorite out-of-door 
Pastime this Summer. Have you purchased your bit 
of Needlework yet? 


Here are 
Aprons Luncheon Sets Tea Cloths 
Dresser Scarfs Table Runners 
Bed Sets Baby Dresses Dainty Underwear 


SOUTH MANCHESTER: CO HE 


EDWARD J. HOLL 
ROOM 22 
ORFORD BUILDING 


“*He Cuts the Earth to Suit Your Taste’’ 


FIRE and CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


at Lowest Rates 


“PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS” 


EE. JACOBS 


Dispenser of 
Pasteurized and Clarified Milk and Cream 


Phone 759-12 52 McKee Street 


THOMAS WILLIAM GRAHAM 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Phone 831 
Louis R. Montemurro Reymander Brothers 
a full line of Meats and Groceries, Italian 
CONFECTIONERY, GROCER- Olive Oil a Specialty, Domestic 
Imported Cheese, Fruits and 
IES, TOBACCO and FRUIT Vegetables 
95 Pine St. Phone 580 PHONE 1158 


STYLE 1S THE WORK OF QUALITY 


Be guided in your choice of clothes by our simple rule: 
“Look. for Style.” It’s the work of quality, that’s why we 
have 


SOCIETY CLOTHES 


Known for style. We recommend them for young men who 
buy their clothes carefully. 


GEO. W. SMITE 


Clothing---Shoes 


Needlecraft Shop Metter’s Smoke Shop 


Tinker: Seca: CIGARS and CIGARETTES 
Stamping, Hemstitching and - 3 
“Art Needlework Materials Magazines and Stationery 


MAUDE H. HEWITT, Prop. Phone 817 Main Street 


Middlesex Hospital Training School For Nurses 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Accredited in New York state and Connecticut, offers a thor- 


ough training to refined, educated women. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities through affiliations. 


Apply to Superintendent of Nurses, - Middletown, Conn. 


atihrles A. Sweet George L. Graziadio 
TEXT an@eexeness | 


ies, Gas, Oils and Auto Supplies 
Day and Night Hospital Calls Notary Public 


Telephone 706 Depot Square, Phone 1099 


“PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS” 


THE MAGNELL DRUG CO. 


THE PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 
Drugs, Chemicals and Sick Room Necessities 


1095 MAIN STREET Phone 149-2 or 5651 


Somanhis Euents 


For Extra Copies— Call 492 


FRADIN’S W. E. Luettgens 


DRY GOODS AUTOMOBILE TIRES, 
Specialists in Women’s, Misses’ 


and Children’s Wearing Apparel SUPPLIES, OILS and GREASES 


G. E. Willis & Son, Inc. 


Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing 


Guaranteed to be Most Reasonable Repair Man in Town 
2100 Watches Repaired Last Year 


F. E. BRAY, Jeweler Corner Main and Pear! St. 
Selwitz Block 


W. A. SMITH 


Jeweler and Optician 


ALLCE: AEALEY 
MILLINERY SHOP 
Park Building South Manchester, Conn. 


Out-Of-Doors. 


AKE a “portable” Victrola with you—to the 
seashore, into the woods, along the great 
mountain highways, or down some quiet stream in 
a canoe. If you want to dance, it is always han- 
dy—always ready whenever you want it. At 
home, or away, your summer days will be happier 
with a Victrola. 


Every member of S. M. H. S. can own one 
on our easy payment plan. 


$50 


WATKINS BROTHERS, Inc. 


© 


